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As the safe passage of an ocean vessel is assured by the capability of 
those who navigate it, so the forward movement of a business depends 
on the skill and seasoned judgment of its management. 


The Reliance Life management consists of men of broad vision, high 
ideals and long experience as Life Insurance executives. 
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This Week : 


CURRENT HISTORY 

{ Life insurance history of the past three 
years is outlined in “Three Years of Perform- 
ance,” by John R. Hardin, president of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company. 
Charts accompanying this article furnish an 
interesting study of the 1932 and 1929 distri- 
bution of life insurance assets. 

* * . 


DIG DEEPER 

{ Gold mines discovered on the surface are 
as rare as a rich vein of prospects discovered 
through haphazard work, avers Walter Cluff. 
Dig deeper, and with persistent effort, is his 
advice. ngs 


LESSON LEARNED 

{ A man once lapsed his life insurance in 
order to gratify his wife’s whim. She wanted 
a piano, and got it, but in the end it cost 
her ten times the selling price. An article 
by Herbert P. Bickley which will be available 
in leaflet form if sufficient demand for it 
materializes. 


Next Week: 
TIME 
{ The occasional contributions of Clayton G. 
Hale to these columns have been so warmly 
received by readers that we have prevailed 
upon kiim to write for The Spectator a series 
of brief talks to fire and casualty insurance 
agents. The first of these, “Making the 
Most of Your Time,” appears next week. 
* * 

IMPROVEMENT 
{Clarence T. Hubbard, assistant secretary of 
the Automobile Insurance Company, ad- 
dressed the Connecticut Insurance Day 
Meeting last week on the topic “How You 
Can Improve Business for 1933.” 

* * * 


PROFITS AND LOSS 
A table showing underwriting and invest- 
ment profits and losses of 100 leading casu- 


alty, surety and miscellaneous companies in a 
decade, 1922-1931, will be a feature. 


* 
EDUCATION 
{ The second and concluding article by 
Lincoln H. Lippincott, superintendent of the 
Training School of the Maryland Casualty 
Company, will appear in this issue. 


At Christmas Time 

T the centuries has been through children. Today, care- 
hopeful hearts towards Christmas morning. This simple 
way through some small gift to bring a measure of glad- 
homes, the imagination of the child can create an en- 
we of riper years may think that Christmas is not what 
hood fancy. 

of childhood. The memories of days of sheer joy arouse 
Christmas is truly a time of joy and merriment. To 
to recreate through the children, something of the aura 
paint a more lasting impression than at Christmas time. 
affection beyond his life must be uppermost. A desire 
ways that life insurance truly 


HE spirit of Christmas is childhood. Its inspira- 
less of the income or of the resources of their families 
enthusiasm, unburdened by the knowledge of the trials 
ness to every child wherever he can. On Christmas 
chanted dreamworld and build round about it a fairy- 
it used to be, it is still the same joyful hopefilling time 
To those of older years, Christmas is always tinged 
in us haunting recollections of those we loved now 
the aged, it is one filled with fond though sometimes 
of bygone years. 

When the mind is concentrating subconsciously on the 
to awaken similar sentiment will 

lives long after its material force JT fe YC 
has been spent. 


ae ae Ne i ae ie ee ee ee tee ae en Se 
tion is the Child. The impetus it has gained through 
throughout the world, millions of children are setting 
that life brings, compels every adult to strive in some 
morning, for the most meager gift in the poorest of 
land which no maturer mind can ever enter and though 
as it was when the true spirit gripped our own child- 
with sadness. Its approach draws us to the ended years 
carried beyond the portals of life. To the young, 
regretful thoughts of those no longer here and we strive 
Perhaps in no other mental portrait can life insurance 
loves of other days, the memory of one who carried his 
be sure to develop. It is in such 
ee ae ee ee i ie ae ae ie Sie ae ae te 
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John R. Hardin 


HE life insurance institution has 
kept its nation-wide service com- 
pletely efficient. No future ex- 
perience can discount the merit of the 
current performance. The confidence 
given has been abundantly justified, 
and the beneficent purposes of life in- 
surance have been vindicated in a 
broader way than contemplated in 
earlier days. A strong appeal was then 
directed toward provisions for others 
than the insured in the event of his 
untimely death. That appeal continues 
unabated, and will always have its force- 
ful effect, but, in addition, life insur- 
ance has shown itself a wonderful 
reservoir from which the insured him- 
self may draw to relieve his own emer- 
gencies. Incidental to these benefits to 
policyholders and beneficiaries, there 
have been made available, for the cur- 
rent economic needs of a distressed na- 
tion, billions of dollars not otherwise 
obtainable and without which condi- 
tions must have been immeasurably 
worse than they actually have been. 
Notwithstanding that we take pardon- 
able pride in the quality of performance 
of life insurance during the last three 
years, it is just as well that we should 
not overlook some earlier existing fac- 
tors which have contributed to our ac- 
complishment. 


We were undoubtedly better prepared 
to meet the emergencies, which have 
disturbed the even tenor of our cus- 
tomary way, by the sensible and help- 
ful supervision by State authorities to 
which we had been subjected. Au- 
thority wisely provided and discreetly 
exercised had left us substantially free 
to fashion our own financial structure 
according to our own ideas of advan- 
tage to our policyholders. The prohibi- 
tions we had been under had not been 
burdensome or annoying. There had 
been no tampering with the safety fac- 
tors in our premiums against mutations 
in mortality, interest and expense. 


Unhampered Operation 


There was no interference with the 
system of annual dividend distribution, 
with its flexible accommodation to 
changes made necessary by economic 
disturbance. There had been no limi- 
tation on earnings of invested capital 
or burdensome restriction on invest- 
ment selections. We had not been de- 
nied suitable surpluses against emerg- 
ency needs. 

In many ways we had been more for- 
tunate than other businesses affected 
with a public interest, in which regula- 
tion, contrary to its intended purpose, 
had the unforeseen result of crippling 


sion. 
omitted but the charts accompanying this reprint 


3 YEARS 


Excerpts from an address 
delivered before the annual 
meeting of the Association 
of Life Insurance Prest- 
dents in New York 


By 
JOHN R. HARDIN 


President, Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company 


‘ Mr. Hardin's paper offers a novel and interesting 
study of life insurance trends during the past 
three years, comparing its present status with 
conditions existing at the beginning of the depres- 


The discussion of investment statistics is 


will show comparative net results. 


corporate saving in times of high earn- 
ing-power against the needs for surplus 
in less prosperous days. We have been 
aided by the character and quality of 
our supervision in putting and keeping 
our houses in order for the safe shelter- 
ing of our policyholders during the 
floods let loose by financial storms. 

We have been aided, too, in continu- 
ing, without interruption, accustomed 
performance of all financial obligations 
whether demand or time in character, 
by (if I may use a term more usually 
heard in discussion of problems of 
transportation and of unemployment) 
the staggering of the drafts on our cash 
boxes by our maturing obligations over 
the days and months and years ahead. 
No massing of demands for instant 
liquidation of all, or even a substantial 
part, of our liabilities is a possibility. 
Neither are we subject to the danger of 
sudden and immediate interruption of 
our entire income. The income pay- 
ments from premiums and interest are 
also staggered in constant if not equal 
increments of receipt. The dual in-and- 
out instalment system above referred to 
is a buffer against sudden shock. In 
ordinary day-to-day operation in nor- 
mal times our income and our outgo 
can be estimated nearly enough for 
comfortable corporate housekeeping. 
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But, even if extraordinary demands ap- 
pear, we still have time enough to 
bring in from the storehouse the sec- 
ondary supplies provided for emergency 
need. The nature of our business has 
helped us to accomplish results in spite 
of difficulties which might have been 
otherwise insurmountable. 

The wide diversity of our investments 
has been another favorable factor, not 
enly in respect to security but, impor- 
tantly, as to liquidity. Diversity brings 
into the investment program a healthy 
variety in the kind of investment and 
in the locality of investment. It also 
supplies a dependable volume of matur- 
ities constantly providing large totals 
for current use or reinvestment. It 
also adds to this natural turnover, froin 
time to time, additional sums from 
bond redemptions and mortgage instal- 
ments under reserved rights of prepay- 
ment. Associated with this diversity 
has been traditional observance of the 
trust fund conception of our reserves, 
and habitual conservatism in investment 
selection. Some there were who, with 
best intention but with clouded pre- 
vision, would have liberalized our in- 
vestment practices and exposed us to 
the temptations of speculative gain. 
But these perils were happily avoided. 
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It resulted, therefore, that we entered 
the period of general financial confusion 
better prepared than was apparent 
from the mere ‘.aiancing of assets and 
liabilities in which thoughtless critics 
might have found our only strength. 
Undoubtedly we were favored, too, by 
an impressive record of accomplish- 
ment, which had established in the 
minds of our policyholders, and of the 
public, a deeply-rooted respect for life 
insurance management and a confidence 
in life insurance integrity. The depres- 
sion brought to life insurance the chal- 
lenge to maintain and cement that re- 
spect and confidence under prolonged 
pressure of panic and discouragement. 
The record of the last three years 
brings the answer. 


No Part-Time Operation 


In marked contrast with the effect on 
industrial plants, the depression has 
brought to the life companies no re- 
stricted or part time operation. We 
have not been called upon to accommo- 
date organization to diminished activity 
or to conserve plants against deteriora- 
tion during slack production or com- 
plete shutdown. Our contract obliga- 
tions in largest part extend many years 
into the future and the continued serv- 


OF PERFORMANCE « «« 


ice to our policyholders cannot be inter- 
rupted. 

The great investment and insurance 
trusteeship we operate knows no limit 
of time or circumstance. We carry on 
under full headway regardless of busi- 
ness conditions, and we must continue 
to do so unless we abandon the purpose 
for which we are organized. The agen- 
cies have suffered interruption in the 
volume of new business written, but 
have been called upon for extra effort 
in the conservation of business on the 
books. Their compensation being on a 
commission basis, their earning capac- 
ity has been affected. But the abate- 
ment of agency opportunity has not 
lightened the burden at the home of- 
fices. Underwriting and investment re- 
sponsibilities have been heavier and 
officers and clerks have been under con- 
tinuous strain. Most of us have more 
clerical help than at the end of 1929. 
Interdepartmental transfers have not 
enabled us adequately to care for new 
burdens imposed by the rush of policy 
loans and surrenders, and by additional 
detail in the care of assets and invest- 
ments. 

Life insurance as an institution, in 
addition to other community benefits, 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Charting the Hard Years 


NE of the most interesting fea- 

tures of the paper read by 
John R. Hardin, president of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, at the annual meeting of 
the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents in New York, was con- 
tained in his discussion of the dis- 
tribution of life insurance assets in 
1932 as compared to 1929. This 
comparison is charted in an illus- 
tration appearing on page seven of 
this issue and the disclosures fur- 
nish a most intriguing study. First 
and strongest is the impression that 
the business of life insurance must 
have been rather definitely on the 
right track in the first place. No 
radical departures from the set 
lines of investment procedure are 
in evidence. Changes there are, and 
significant ones, reflecting the al- 
tered conditions in business, but in 
the main the same old government, 
railroad and municipal bonds; first 
mortgages on city and farm prop- 
erties, and loans to policyholders, 
make up the portfolio. 

The casual observer of the trends 
in the business during the past few 
years may be surprised to find that 
holdings in government bonds have 
increased only one-half of one per 
cent of total assets. Despite the 
pressure for cash put on the com- 
panies by policyholders, both for 
policy loans and for surrender 
values, the chart indicates that such 
demands have been met principally 
out of current revenues from pre- 
mium and interest receipts, and 
from investment maturities, such 
sums being sufficient to take care of 
the added cash drain in addition to 
normal cash disbursements. It 
may be, and undoubtedly will be, 
necessary to plan for greater liquid- 
ity in future years when the aver- 
age policy reserve has materially 
increased, but for the needs of the 
depression years, the companies 
have not had to add materially to 
short term bond holdings. True, 
also, that a great deal of premium 
income that normally would have 
gone into long term investment has 
been diverted into channels permit- 
ting ready liquidation, but this 
trend, Mr. Hardin points out, has 
been charged to the policyholder 
as a fee for his right to cash values 
to the extent that it has affected 
the cost of insurance. 

The chart shows that policy loans 
increased from 13.3 per cent of 
total assets in 1929 to 18.4 per cent 


With the Editors 


in 1932. Both government bonds 
and public utility bonds showed 
fractional increases. Real estate 
holdings increased from 2.2 per 
cent to 4.5 per cent. All other prin- 
cipal classes of investment showed 
percentage declines, with farm 
mortgages dropping from 12.0 per 
cent to 8.8 per cent; other mort- 
gages from 30.0 to 27.5; railroad 
bonds from 17.3 to 15.1, and other 
admitted assets from 5.3 to 4.5. 
The assets of the fifty-two com- 
panies reporting to the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents will 
amount in round numbers to ap- 
proximately nineteen billions of 
dollars at the end of 1932, which 
represents an increase of about 


three billions over the figure at the 


end of 1929. The companies not 
reporting control assets amounting 
to 8.4 per cent of the total assets 
of all American companies, but it 
is pointed out that the inclusion of 
these omitted assets would have lit- 
tle or no effect on the investment 
classification discussed above. In 
referring to the policy loan situa- 
tion, it is interesting to note that 
borrowers returned to the com- 
panies on policy loans and premium 
notes, during the past three years, 
$350,000,000. 

Excerpts from Mr. Hardin’s 
paper, discussing the trends lead- 
ing up to the results in evidence at 
the close of the current year, rather 
than the statistical record, are re- 
printed in an article begining on 
page six. 





“Let Nothing You Dismay” 


O verify beyond peradventure 

of a doubt the assertion that 
during the sixty-five years of its ex- 
istence no Virginia O’Hanlon had 
ever written the editor of The 
Spectator begging him to inform 
her whether or not there was a 
Santa Claus would require a micro- 
scopic survey of the one hundred 
and thirty-nine volumes of our 
publication. We confess we 
would enjoy the task for in the 
research we would again _ re- 
fresh our memory concerning the 
countless events which have made 
the insurance history of more than 
half a century. But the immediate 
labors that are a part of the job of 
an insurance editor prevents. We 
do not recall that Virginia ever 
wrote us. Quite likely, and very 
properly, she, and the millions of 
others who have read it considered 
the matter settled for all time by 





the historic reply made to her guile- 
less question by the Sun. 

But while Virginia has never 
written us and while we trust that 
in the tender heartsof noother boys 
or girls of her age at the time of 
her epoch-making letter linger any 
similar blasphemous doubt as were 
her happy inspiration, it is true that 
even at this Christmas season we 
have heard, as we have throughout 
all the dreary year, doubts and dis- 
trust, skepticism and _ suspicion. 
Even aged and, we thought, intelli- 
gent men have not only confided to 
us that they were not sure they 
longer believed in Santa Claus, 
but that they questioned the con- 
tinuance of that spirit of happiness, 
of help and of hope that he per- 
sonifies. 

The year, almost over, has been 
a hard year. So were 1931 and 1932. 
So, we are prepared to admit, may 
be 1933. Most of us, should we be- 
gin—as we are all so apt to do— 
upon a recital of our own individual 
woes, would easily bring tears of 
pity to our eyes which might blind 
us to the evident boredom of our 
hearers. And all of us could recite 
countless instances of greater mis- 
fortunes that have befallen those 
we know. Misfortune, alas, in 
many cases from which there has 
been and, perhaps, can be no re- 
covery. And some of us find it diffi- 
cult to applaud with any real en- 
thusiasm the Pollyanna uterances 
of the persons who shout from the 
housetop that the depression is do- 
ing us all immeasurable good. 

But to Virginia, who has not 
asked us, and to anyone else, who 
asks us or not, we affirm that there 
is a Santa Claus. 

Perhaps at the present time 1t is 
no overstatement to say that his 
leading vicar is the Insurance busi- 
ness. Unpleasant as it is to look 
back over the past two or three 
years and see the results of the 
financial collapse that has affected 
every one of us, there is there to be 
seen the great bulwark of insur- 
ance that did so much to prevent 
complete chaos. It has stood and 
stands and the prospect for the 
future is infinitely brighter because 
of that fact. We can see no reason 
why we should refrain from saying 
to that vast army of men and 
women who in one way or another 
have a part in the insurance activi- 
ties of our country “God rest you, 
merry gentlemen, let nothing you 
dismay.” 
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Time 
Weekly News Review 


Francis V. Keesling, president, and 
other officers of the Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel, are reelected 
for the ensuing year at annual meet- 
ing in New York. 





The Northern States Life Insurance 
Company of Hammond, Ind., is de- 
clared insolvent by the United States 
District Court of Chicago and by the 
Indiana Superior Court at Hammond, 
both of which appoint receivers of 
the company. 





Second volume of Canadian insur- 
ance report reveals that the amount 
of life insurance in force in the Do- 
minion at the end of 1931, totaled 
$6,622,267,793, an increase of $129,- 
984,599 over 1930. 





The new Kentucky Home Life In- 
surance Company is licensed to do 
business in Florida, making six states 
in which it is now authorized. 





The Midland National Life Insur- 
ance Company announces it will con- 
tinue the current dividend scale in 
1933. 





Approximately $2,500,000 of group 
life insurance is placed on employees 
of Shell Eastern Petroleum Products, 
Inc., ard its affiliated and subsidiary 
companies through a contract with 
the Equitable Life. 





D. W. Morphy is elected president 
of the Life Underwriters Association 
of Ottawa, succeding Hugh F. Mur- 
ray. 





James McFadden, secretary of the 
Atlas Assurance Company limited, 
and vice-president of the Albany In- 
surance Company, dies of heart 
attack. 





The Glen Cove Mutual Insurance 
Company and the Lumbermen's Mu- 
tual Casualty Company of Chicago, 
with James S. Kemper, president of 
the Lumbermen's, becoming president 
of the Glen Cove. 





The National Surety Company of 
New York wins the final decision in 
suit for $3,300,000 brought against it 
by Hare & Chase, Inc., of Philadel- 
phia. 


Osgood E. Fifield, second vice- 
president of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, dies. 








Frederick H. Johnston, vice-presi- 
dent of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America, plans to retire at 
the end of the year. 





New life insurance production of 
companies in the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, amounted to 
$671,242,000 in November, which was 
20.7 per cent less than the total for 
the same month in 1931. 





C. F. Shallcross, president, and 
other officers of the Eastern Under- 
writers Association are reelected for 
the ensuing year at the Association's 
annual meeting. 
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A Bit Lean This Year, But No One Will Know the 
Difference 








SOUNDINGS 


——————=By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN———— 


PLEA for more complete and more in- 
telligible annual reports from cor- 
porations in all fields is voiced by 

W. T. Holliday, president of the Standard Oil 
Company of Ohio, in the current Executives 
Service Bulletin of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. He is opposed to the mere 
inclusion of enigmatic or poorly explained 
financial items, and favors the addition of 
comparative figures and explanatory notes. 

What Mr. Holliday, in effect, would like to 
see, is a widespread adoption of the annual 
statement practices that are required by law 
of insurance companies. His criticism never- 
theless is equally applicable to insurance 
company statements. Although these latter 
comply with the statutes, and are readily un- 
derstandable to a trained mind, the layman 
has difficulty in reading them intelligently. 
This is hardly the fault of the insurance com- 
panies, however. They cannot be expected to 
include a brief course in insurance account- 
ing in every annual statement which they 
publish. 

The Spectator Company, as a reporting 
service, is naturally in a position to learn the 
attitude of stockholders, policyholders and 
agents towards insurance company annual 
statements. They have discovered that to 
give such interested parties a mere tabulation 
of the figures is not enough; they must have 
a key. This key is supplied in the current 
Life Insurance Year Book in a brief chapter 
headed “Life Insurance Statistics” which, by 
means of comparative ratios, enables the 
reader to interpret the experience of any 























company in its relation to the entire industry. 








Tide 
Current Economic Trends 


Report of the Internal Revenue for 
November discloses that fax collec- 
tions fell $4,365,419 below the collec- 
tions for October, while during the 
first five months of the fiscal year, 
the new taxes added only $83,587,000 
instead of the estimated $250,000,000. 





President Hoover plans a fact-find- 
ing debt agency following the French 
default in the $20,000,000 payment 
due on December 15. 





The monetary gold stock of the 
United States rose last week to a new 
high for the year of $4,479,000,000, 
marking the complete recovery of the 
$551,000,000 net of gold lost in the 
first part of the year. 





Composite average of 70 industrial 
stocks on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Monday at 
110.66 and closed Saturday, Decem- 
ber 17, at 110.23. 





Composite average of 30 rails 


closed Monday at 24.75 and closed 


Saturday at 24.53. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange closed 
Monday at 75.55 and closed Satur- 
day at 75.50. 





With production at about 15 per 
cent of capacity last week, the steel 
industry is encouraged by the release 
of some rail orders by railroads and 
the sustained demand for automotive 
steel. * 





Continued wave of buying sends 
cotton futures up, with final prices 
for the week $1.40 to $1.60 a bale 
above the closing quotations on De- 
cember 9. 





Despite the English payment of 
£19,000,000 in gold to the United 
States last week, sterling continued its 
upward trend, aided by sales of 
francs due to crisis at Paris. 





Weakness on the Winnipeg and 
Liverpool wheat markets induced new 
low prices in May and July deliver- 
ies at Chicago. 





More than 200,000 workers are now 
employed in turning out new auto- 
mobiles in the Detroit area plants, 
with indications that the number will 
be increased another 50,000 by the 
first of January. 


Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended December 10, amounted 
to 521,216 cars, or 4.8 per cent drop. 





Debits to individual accounts, as 
reported to the Federal Reserve 
Board by banks in leading cities for 
the week ended December 14, aggre- 
gated $5,606,000,000. 





Following the peak of fall activity 
in October, employment in Pennsyl- 
vania declined | per cent in Novem- 
ber and wage payments dropped 6 
per cent, the Federal Reserve Bank 
reports. 














THE NEW CAR 


And Why It Was Not 
Purchased 


By HERBERT P. BICKLEY 


66 AD!” Phyllis was petulant, “how can you 

be so mean?” And with the condescension 

of her eighteen summers she bestowed a 

kiss upon the parental brow and a pat 
upon the parental cheek. “You know how Bobby 
and I have set our hearts on that new car, and you 
know also how we have been counting on you, and 
what have you done?” Phyllis stamped her foot 
in her vexation and concluded, “You don’t know 
how disappointed I am, Dad.” 

“Did Bobby tell you to come to me with that 
story, Phyllis?” 

“Good gracious, no! Bobby is far too generous 
to say or even think scme of the things I tell you, 
Dad; it’s my idea entirely, although it’s your fault 
for spoiling me and making me selfish, and always, 
or nearly always, giving me everything I want.” 

“I wonder, Phyllis,” said her father kindly, “if 
you mean half the things you say.” 

“When I say them I mean them; but sometimes, 
as soon as I’ve said them I’m sorry, for I really 
don’t mean what I’ve said. Words so often seem 
to change their meanings once they are actually 
spoken. I always feel, after I’ve said something 
particularly nasty, that I’d like to bite off my 
tongue. I know you’re not mean, Daddy darling,” 
she exclaimed impulsively, “but we do want that 
car awfully badly.” 

“Well, Phyllis, there are a lot of things in this 
world more important than the things that you and 
Bobby want, so for the time being we shall just 
have to do without the new car.” 

“If,” sighed Phyllis, “you would only tell us why 
you won’t buy it we wouldn’t mind so much. You 
have a better job than lots and lots of people in 
this town who get a new car every year. Why is 
it, Dad?” 

Mr. Anderson did not answer immediately. Pres- 
ently, however, turning to his little girl he said 
with a smile, “if you and Bobby can spare half an 
hour this evening, after supper, I will tell you why.” 

“O-K Daddy,” responded Phyllis lightly, “we'll be 
there.” And she dashed off to find her brother. 

“Bobby,” she asked when she had found him, “do 
you hate me very much?” 

“Not,” replied Bobby, “any more than usual. 
What deviltry have you been up to now?” 

“T’ve been,” confessed Phyllis, “a perfect pig to 
Dad and he’s promised to tell us tonight why he 
won’t buy that car.” 

In Mr. Anderson’s study after supper Phyllis 
sat on a cushion at her father’s feet. The warm 
red firelight from the hardwood logs in the open 
hearth heightened the color on the lovely face and 
turned each strand of her waving flaxen hair to 
shining gold. 

“Many years ago,” began Mr. Anderson, “there 
lived a man, a very good man, who dearly loved his 
wife, his children and his home. One day in late 


October his wife said to him, ‘John, we shall have 








to buy a piano for Christmas.’ But as he had other 
important commitments to meet he refused to con- 


sider the matter. His wife, however, was very in- 
sistent and finally, against his better judgment, 
he yielded to her wishes and paid the first instal- 
ment on the piano. More important matters had to 
wait till next pay day. But with Christmas coming 
on and the further instalments on the piano to be 
met, it soon became evident that he could not meet 
his other commitments and some valuable property 
was lost. ‘Perhaps,’ he thought, ‘I shall be able to 
get it back again later on.’ 


Lapsed—In Favor of the Piano 


“Before he could get it back, however, he caught 
a chill, contracted pneumonia and died.” Mr. An- 
derson paused in his narrative to wipe his spec- 
tacles. 

“There were four children,” he resumed, “And it 
cost money in those days just the same as it does 
now to keep a family of children in food and cloth- 
ing and a roof over their heads—to say nothing of 
educating them. 

“Amongst the papers she found in his desk the 
man’s wife came across a life insurance policy, so 
she wrote to the insurance company, informed them 
of her husband’s death and asked them to send her 
the money which the policy guaranteed. 

“The reply came back stating that although every 
effort had been made to induce her husband to keep 
his policy in force, he had not done so and the policy 
had been cancelled for non-payment of premiums. 
a regretted this very much but could not pay the 
claim. 

“Frantic with fear the lady again wrote to the in- 
surance company pointing out, in her distress, that 
she had not a cent in the world and if the company 
would not pay her the money she and her family 
must starve. 

“In answer to this the company replied that as 
the policy was not in force at the time of her hus- 
band’s death the law would not permit them to 
pay the claim. They regretted their inability to 
serve and remained yours truly. 


—And the Children Were “Taken In” 


“The shock of this double calamity, the death of 
her husband and the loss of her home and all means 
of support, was too much for the widow and very 
shortly after she followed her husband to the 
grave. The children were scattered about here 
and there amongst reluctant relatives and kindly 
disposed friends and neighbors. 

“Now it chanced,” continued Mr. Anderson, “that 
one of the children, a cute little chap with fair hair 
and blue eyes, was taken to the home of an elderly 
maiden aunt, a sister of his father, who, although 
of a rather stern disposition, harbored in her dear 
old heart a warm affection for the little orphan boy. 
She was very good to him, and, if he was not always 
happy in his loneliness, for he was frequently lonely, 
he appreciated what she did for him and bore for 
her a real attachment. His brothers and sisters 
unfortunately did not all fare so well as he did. 

“One day the little fellow in a fit of loneliness, 
said to his aunt, ‘Why do I have to leave my broth- 
ers and sisters and live with you, auntie? We were 
allso happy together. Why cannot I go back home?’ 
And his auntie replied, ‘Because, dear boy, your 
father did not keep his life insurance in force.’ 
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“He grew rapidly, and as soon as he was able, he 
was put to earning the odd penny wherever the D | G F F p F R 
odd penny could be earned. The money he gave 
to his aunt, who put it all away in a box and would 


not allow him to spend a single nickel of the slowly And With Persistent 
growing little hoard. E 
“As the years passed and the little boy grew older ffort 


his aunt often spoke to him of his father who had 
died, and told how happy they might all have been By WALTER CLUFF 
if he had kept his insurance policy in force. 
“Then one day the insurance man came to the 
house. He talked with the aunt for a long time Dm any old prospector out 








in the best parlor while the little boy sat on the __west-and he will tell you 
edge of a chair and listened. He asked a lot of that only on rare occa- 


questions and wrote down the answers on : sions do men find gold on the 
of paper. After that th ight the money 
box and gaye— insurance man all the carefully 


surface. Prospectors don’t look 
- : . for nuggets or expect to pick 
hearded pennies. A few days later the little boy up diamonds. They look for 
pong atmo proud possessor of his first life insur- surface indications, float, as 
ance policy. - ; : 
“After the agent had gone away the aunt said, —. = ggg eros — 
‘Laddie, make the payment of the premiums on that noel : lie deeply buried 
policy your first duty in life. Whatever else you do , What are you after in our 
keep your life insurance policy in force. You will y y 
never regret it if youdo. It will be a friend to you 


work of prospecting, surface 
1 | nee ; “eg oe 
always. It will stand by you when everything else pickings, float, or the deep, rich vein; or are y 
seems to be going against you. As your circum- 


kidding yourself that you’ll somehow, sometime, 
stances improve add other policies to it. If you do 


find a nugget? 
as I say you will save yourself many weary hours a mines, like mg ope ge aa — we 
of worry and heartache; but what is more impor- ‘@//igent prospecting and lots of hard work, long 
tant still you will save those you love most dearly 


days of toil with pick and shovel, blasting with 
from the remorseless clutch of poverty and despair.’ 











dynamite. The one who stays the longest and digs 
the deepest increases his chance for the great dis- 
A Lesson Dearly Learned covery. But the one who never digs, never looks 


i. 6 “e ‘ ; for indications or follows a lead, has all the chances 
The lesson his aunt taught him was not lost on Oo failure in his favor. 


the little boy. Many policies have since been added Dig a little deeper. Prospect a little more in- 


td ated re eeeent, policy Durctased withers telligently. Work a little bit harder. Dynamite, if 
early policies have already matured and he has necessary, all elements of discouragement out of 
drawn the money himself in cash. They helped him ving —_. a Py ey gence plang ng = 
do many things. They started him in business for a ~ ~via, sll — ff ry : tt 4 it. 
himself. They enabled him to buy his own home. *” POUESS CVE Gas 6S FOE eee ae 
And they have aided him in innumerable ways Many representatives spend most of their time, 
throughout his career. Sometimes conditions make 0% Yather waste most of it, looking for the big 

prospect. Or, they are satisfied with the few sur- 


it difficult for him to keep up the payments on his “ae ‘hat . 
many policies but he wouldn’t drop one of them for face pickings that the doctor, or one of their friends 
or someone else points out to them. 


anything. . : A 
: S The wise agent, like the wise prospector, schools 


“He now has a wife and family of his own de- , sn 
pendent upon him, and in these lean years he values himself to take advantage of every surface indi- 
cation and persistently follows the lead until he 


his insurance more than he ever did. Some day he - : 
won’t be burdened with the responsibilities of the ‘Stakes his claim. ; 
premiums on these policies. The insurance he has Leaving aside the analogy now, and reducing 
sacrificed so much to preserve will soon be worth this to plain statements. Agents waste too much 


a deal of money. Before long he will be able to re- time trying to make the writing of life insurance 
tire from active business and live comfortably for ¢@SY:, Hours and days are wasted in waiting for 
the rest of his life on the proceeds of his policies. the big policy. Too much time is lost in making 

“But his main thought throughout the years has i™Quiries from friends, the examining physician, 
been that if anything serious did happen to him, his ©* from bankers regarding prospects for life in- 
wife and his family would be safe. They would be SUrance. How foolish to ask the question of any- 
secure. They would be well provided for.” one, “Do you know any prospects for insurance? 

A long silence followed. Presently Phyllis spoke 8 Well might the old prospector ask, “Do you know 
in a tone of deep self-reproach, addressing her Where I can find a gold mine? 
father, “I’m sorry, Daddy dear,” she said, “for This business of writing life insurance is a 
being so horrid this morning. I hate myself when business or relying upon your own intelligence, of 
I talk to you like that. Nobody in the world has a developing your own initiative, of constructing your 
dearer daddy than my daddy.” own plans of procedure. 

Gently caressing the wayward curls on her fore- There is a future for you bright with promise. 
head, Mr. Anderson looked lovingly at his daughter There is a reward waiting for you as rich as a gold 
and spoke musingly. i “It is because I love you all mine. But, to reach either there must be an ade- 
so much that I am selfish enough to want you to love quate vision, a constructive plan, a persistent, con- 
me—always.” tinuous and intelligent effort. 
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has by its steady home office payroll 
sent into many homes, in many cities, 
hope and comfort which the empty 
pockets of fathers and brothers could 
no longer supply. 


Home Office Pay Roll Grows 


A study made by this Association in 
April last showed office employees of 
sixty member companies, holding 84.1% 
of insurance in force, to number 73,153 
at the end of 1931. That was 2,930 
more than at the end of 1929. The num- 
ber at this time, allowing for propor- 
tional increase by the companies in- 
cluded, and for other companies not in- 
cluded, may be conservatively estimated 
at 88,000. 

We may, too, very properly claim to 
have rendered another nation-wide com- 
munity service through the aid indi- 
rectly extended to many city and coun- 
try banks. We are justified by our con- 
tacts with our policyholders and agents 
in the statement that large amounts of 
life insurance money, from both loans 
and surrenders, have materially as- 
sisted in the liquidation of bank loans 
and in the reduction of loans not suf- 
ficiently margined. Indeed, we might 
justly complain that the banking fra- 
ternity have unfairly administered to 
their own liquidity by transferring to 
themselves cash withdrawn from the 
liquid resources of life insurance. We 
might, if selfish, condemn the pressure 
put by many banks upon their borrow- 
ers to reduce or satisfy loans out of the 
proceeds of life insurance policy loans 
or surrenders. We prefer, however, in- 





3 YEARS OF PERFORMANCE 


(Continued from page 7) 


stead of condemning, to include in the 
benefits conferred by life insurance, in 
these days of depression, the relief ex- 
tended to suffering banks. 

The title of this paper, “Three Years 
of Performance,” necessarily involves 
something more than the discussion of 
the effect of the depression on invest- 
ment. Life insurance performance can- 
not be so limited, and the direct effect 
of the depression on investments and 
investment practices cannot be disso- 
ciated from other interrelated effects, 
notably voluntary terminations of in- 
surance in force by reason of lapse and 
surrender. 


Depression Pressure Universal 


Life insurance, of course, is not im- 
mune, insurance-wise or investment- 
wise, from the adverse effect of long 
periods of business distress. In such 
times, when individuals reach the point 
of real economic pressure, they turn to 
their savings and every asset becomes 
subject to the peril of encumbrance or 
sacrifice. A ready asset in time of 
pressing necessity is the life insurance 
policy. It has loan and surrender val- 
ues mechanically convertible, on de- 
mand, into their cash equivalents, with 
no questions to be asked and no usurious 
exactions to be met. The natural se- 
lection by a policyholder as between 
loan and surrender, if hard pressed but 
still hopeful of financial recovery, is the 
loan. 

So it is that the immediate conse- 
quence of a panic is a heavily increased 
demand for policy loans. This is fol- 


lowed, as the depression progresses, by 
a heavily increased demand for cash 


surrender values. We have seen this 
process in operation during the last 
three years. It began with an unprece- 
dented rush for policy loans in the last 
three months of 1929 and has pro- 
gressed, with intermittent intensity, 
throughout the years of 1930, 1931 and 
1932. It seems to be now subsiding. 
The influence on the insurance business 
of 1929 was slight. The succeeding 
three years cover practically the entire 
period of the present financial depres- 
sion. It is not too much to say that the 
distinguishing feature of life insurance 
performance, during these last three 
years, has been the uninterrupted re- 
sponse to the cash demands for policy 
loans and surrenders. It does not fol- 
low that investment inconveniences re- 
sulting therefrom afford reason for a 
reconstruction of insurance contracts. 
The increased demand for policy 
loans during the depression is reflected 
in the investmént schedules which now 
show this investment item to represent 
18.4% of the admitted assets of the 52 
legal reserve companies reporting to 
this Association, having 91.6% of ad- 
mitted assets of all United States com- 
panies, as compared with 13.3% at the 
end of 1929. Policy loans made for 
cash and to pay premiums have been, 
during the last three years, in the ap- 
proximate proportion of five to one. 


Right to Surrender 


The contract right of policyholders to 
cash loans and surrender values on de- 
mand is stirring much discussion these 
days, and recognition of the right to 
these loans and surrenders, in the full- 
ness now common, is under challenge 
as a weakness in the whole life insur- 
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ance structure which in some way ought 
to be cured. It is said these rights were 
not originally accorded and that more 
liberality than judgment has been ex- 
ercised in their development. Yet it 
was in the process of that development 
that far-seeing and equitably-minded 
actuaries brought about definite recog- 
nition of the principle that resignation, 
or withdrawal, did not extinguish the 
equities of joint contributors to a com- 
mon fund. 


Intent of Insurance 


There seems to be no fallacy in the 
proposition that the aim and endeavor 
of life insurance should be to give to 
every policyholder full equivalent for 
the premiums paid. This conception 
necessarily recognizes the creation of 
equities in accumulating surplus, and, 
therefore, the right to withdraw on 
equitable terms. Indeed, I do not un- 
derstand that this right is questioned. 
I find no impropriety, however, in voic- 
ing a cautionary word by way of gen- 
eral observation, and entirely on my 
own responsibility, to the effect that 
equitable terms have no relation to the 
cash convenience of the company at the 
time of withdrawal. Penalties on with- 
drawal will not discourage surrenders 
in times such as these of urgent need 
for cash, and it is my view that, if sur- 
render charges are made punitive, it 
will be a backward step in life insur- 
ance history. Nor does the argument, 
that the possibility of extraordinary de- 
mand requires a liquidity in cash and 
secondary reserves which will reduce 
the investment return, justify disre- 
gard of equities of withdrawing policy- 
holders. Dividends may be thereby af- 
fected, but the current cost of insurance 
is unrelated, just as is the current cash 
outlay, to the basic equities of policy- 
holders in the accumulated reserves. 
My cautionary word does not, of course, 
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apply to policy changes based on equi- 
table considerations. 

With the discouragement of policy 
loans and the conservation of insurance 
on the books, this paper has no concern. 
Unquestionably many loans are made 
and many policies surrendered for rea- 
sons which have no relation to the best 
interests of the insured. Many times 
the twister is probably responsible, to 
the actual detriment of the insured. 
Company cooperation might well be fur- 
ther extended in abatement of this evil. 
But in the times through which we have 
been passing opportunity has been given 
to life insurance as an_ institution, 
through the cash loans and surrender 
values it has disbursed to its policy- 
holders, not only to relieve the exigen- 
cies of individuals, but to serve the peo- 
ple throughout the nation. 

However true it may be that these 
loans have diverted from their intended 
protective purpose large volumes of life 
insurance, the other aspect is not to be 
overlooked, that, because policy loans 
were available on demand, they relieved 
monetary strain and in many cases 
averted real financial disaster. Equally 
have cash surrender values been avail- 
able when most needed. Life insurance 
may legitimately emphasize the pay- 
ments that it has made during the three 
years of this depression to policyholders 
in policy loans and cash surrender val- 
ues, for immediate absorption into the 
financial channels of the national need. 


Depression Benefits 


For the purposes of this paper, infor- 
mation has been given me through the 
office of the Manager of this Associa- 
tion, which enables me to present with 
substantial accuracy the cash operations 
of reporting companies over the three 
years of the depression. This informa- 
tion comes from 48 companies holding 
86.4% of admitted assets of all United 
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States legal reserve companies, whose 
responses to a questionnaire have been 
consolidated by the Statistician of the 
Association. With this additional in- 
formation furnished at my request, I 
am able to include the profit and loss 
cn capital investments and adjustments 


in book values of reporting companies. 
For convenience sake I have grouped 


the recipients of the cash proceeds of 
insurance contracts, during the three 
depression years, into two groups, which 
I have called “Living Policyholders” 
and “Estates or Beneficiaries.” The 
latter includes those to whom payments 
have been made, in cash, on claims cur- 
rently maturing by reason of the death 
of the insured. All others receiving 
cash disbursements arising out of life 
insurance contracts are included in the 
group of “Living Policyholders.” 


Cash Payments Since 1929 


Cash payments made to “Living 
Policyholders” are divided as follows: 


$2,048,678,000 
230,948,000 
1,414,252,000 
212,583,000 
337,882,000 


Policy loans 
Matured endowments 
Surrender values 
Dividends 
Other payments 


These payments or benefits to 
“Living Policyholders” ag- 
gregate 


Cash payments on death claims to 
“Estates or Beneficiaries” of policy- 
holders aggregate $1,924,666,000. 

The combined total of the two groups 
is $6,169,009,000. 

Let me emphasize that these figures 
which I have been presenting represent 
actual cash disbursements and not book- 
keeping entries. For example, the sum 
of $1,414,252,000 paid for surrender 
values does not represent the full val- 
ue of the surrendered policies. In ar- 
riving at the figures stated, any out- 
standing policy loan has been deducted 
from such full value. 


$4,244,343,000 


An Altered Concept 


The primary thought of a life insur- 
ance policyholder was formerly not of 
himself but of those who were to suffer 
by his untimely decease. This thought 
so dominated that borrowing on life in- 
surance policies, except for the payment 
of premiums, was not the common prac- 
tice, and surrender resulted usually 
from inability to carry on, and not from 
a desire to appropriate values to the 
insured’s own use. In recent years men 
have come to regard life insurance as 
property, an investment of savings, and 
an asset available as security for loans 
or for conversion into cash for indivi- 
dual benefit. 

The cash disbursements of the life 
insurance companies on policies ma- 
tured by death, to “Estates or Benefici- 
aries,” are impressive in totals ($1,924,- 
666,000), and of themselves approxi- 


(Concluded on page 26) 
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Christmas 


Not as prosperous as in other highly productive 
vears, we of life insurance. But the year has never- 
theless struck a good average of reward among us, 
and Christmas will be furnished forth with all its 
accustomed garniture, of reunions, of gifts, and of 
merry-making. And in thousands of our homes on 
Christmas day will be heard: “I wish that everyone 
today was having as happy a Christmas as we.” 


The fortunate, never before so earnestly and gen- 
erally, will help the millions whose Christmas 
season would be bleak with want if there was not 
that generous remembrance,—the divine and neigh- 
borly Christmas spirit of the long ago again re- 
turning. The Nation’s heart will cause a sharing 
of vast degree. 


Tue PENN Mutuat Lire INSURANCE ComMPANY 
joins the membership of our great fraternity in 


exchanging whole-hearted wishes for “A Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year!” 


Wo. A. Law, PRESIDENT 
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Has openings for good debit men and business producers 
P. O. BOX 884 BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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Ww WITH QUESTIONS ann ANSWERS 
TO THE 1932 EXAMINATION 


“6 


You do not have to be a candi- 
date for the C. L. U. degree to 
benefit from the study of the ma- 
terial this booklet contains. The 
questions and their answers deal 
with problems with which life 
, ~\)rcrreae are confronted every 

ay. 


For the C. L. U. candidate it is 
indispensable. Although the same 
questions will not be asked next 
year, this booklet will give you a 


THE C.L.U. 


thorough idea of what knowledge 
is required before taking the ex- 
amination—the type of questions 
that are asked and the form of an- 
swers that are expected. 


The new features that have been 
added are of interest to both the 
C. L. U candidate and those desir- 
ing up-to-date information about 
the American College of Life 
Underwriters and how to obtain 
the C. L. U. designation. 








IT CONTAINS THESE FEATURES 


—Questions and answers to the 1932 Examination 
—1933 examination dates 

—Eligibility requirements 

—Scope of the examinations 

—Procedure for taking examinations 

—Suggestions as to preparation 

—List of reading books 

—Aims of the American College of Life Underwriters 
—Significance of the C. L. U. designation 


PRICE $1.00 A COPY—12 COPIES $10.00 
ORDER NOW FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD CO. 


405 S. FOURTH STREET 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 























THE MAN OF THE HOUR 


At no time in the history of the life insurance business have so 
many people been made aware of the need for and the benefits 
to be derived from life insurance as at present. 


In the minds of millions has been burned the fact that life insur- 
ance is an absolute necessity. Economic conditions have dammed 
up the desires of millions of people. people in every hamlet, vil- 
Bettered economic conditions 
will open the floodgates and the demand for life insurance will 


lage, town and city in America. 


be greater than ever before. 


The life insurance salesman will be THE MAN OF THE HOUR. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEBRASKA 
LINCOLN, 


General Agency openings in Iowa, Illinois, 
Missouri, Ohio and Pennsylvania 


BANKERS 


Home Office - - 


NEBRASKA 
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HE home office 
of the Aetna Life 
Insurance Com- 

pany at Hartford, 
Conn., is the largest 
insurance home office 
building in the world 
used entirely by one 
organization. But its 
size is by no means 
its only claim to distinction for archi- 
tecturally it may easily rank as one of 
the handsomest insurance buildings in 
the world. 

The building was dedicated January 
1, 1931, with a housewarming attended 
by thirty thousand persons and the con- 
census was that for beauty and utility 
it might well be called the last word 
in modern construction. 

James Gamble Rodgers, famous as the 
designer for a number of the finest 
buildings in the country, was the archi- 
tect, and he had the advantage not 
often given to the architects of great 
business buildings of having it located 
on a plot of land beautified by land- 
scape gardening. It is situated on 
Farmington Avenue, a mile or more 
from the business center of Hartford, 
and sets far back from the street with 
giant trees shading the spacious lawn. 

The building is of the Colonial style 
of architecture, the largest example in 
the world of this type. It is 660 feet 
long and, in the cupola that rises in 
its center, reaches a height of 232 feet. 
The total area is 769,000 square feet. 
A wide esplanade leads from Farming- 
ton Avenue to the main entrance, a 
columned portico of Alabama limestone. 
Above the doorway are bronze bas re- 
liefs typifying Protection, Assurance 
and Thrift. The center section of the 
building, of which the pillared entrance 
is the base, is designed after the old 
State House of Hartford which is uni- 
versally considered a classic example of 
the Colonial style. 

The building is of brown stone and 
red brick, with white trims. Because 
the requirements of a modern office 
building had to be adapted to the de- 
tails of the Colonial style, one impor- 
tant departure from tradition was made 
-the Aetna building has larger win- 
dow space and larger windows in pro- 
portion to wall space than is found in 
the purest Colonial examples. In only 
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The Aetna Life 
Hartford, Conn. 
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one other respect does the building de- 
part from the pure Colonial. Un- 
usually the white trims are of wood, 
painted white, but to conform with the 
building laws white stone was used. 

The imposing main entrance leads to 
the lobby and central elevators and, 
by, way of a main corridor, to the de- 
partments which are housed on the first 
floor. The first seven floors are de- 
voted to the various departments of 
the Aetna Life and its affiliated com- 
panies—the Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Company, the Automobile Insurance 
Company and the Standard Fire Insur- 
ance Company. Every modern device to 
secure that makes for efficiency in a 
modern office is employed and the work- 
ing conditions are ideal. 

On the eighth floor where the execu- 
tive offices are located the Colonial at- 
mosphere is immediately apparent. 
President Morgan B. Brainard’s office 


south- 
in the 


occupies the 
west corner 
executive suite. The 
directors’ room, ad- 
joining President 
Brainard’s office, has 
among its interesting 
pieces a long polished 
mahogany table which 
once belonged _ to 
Thomas Jefferson. The room itself is 
copied in proportions and treatment 
from the stately drawing room in the 
Matthias Hammond home at Annapolis, 
Md., which dates back to about 1770. 

It would be difficult to imagine more 
pleasant surroundings in which to 
work. The perfect ventilation, the 
abundance of natural light and the 
most modern methods of artificial light- 
ing where it is required are striking 
features. On the floor directly before 
the first floor are two cafeterias for 
employees accommodating 1000 per- 
sons. Kitchens adjoin the cafeteria. 
The Bulkeley Memorial hall is located 
between the two cafeterias and extends 
in height up through the first floor. It 
is a beautiful auditorium with a seat- 
ing capacity of over 1000 and is equipped 
with a stage, motion picture booth and 
a four-manual Austin organ and pro- 
vides adequate space for dancing, 
entertainment and basketball. It af- 
fords an ideal place for company meet- 
ings, and its employment for the ses- 
sions of Connecticut Insurance Day, 
held last Thursday, won high praise 
from all who were present. 

There are also the handsome officers’ 
club rooms, men’s club room and girls’ 
club room, bowling alleys, squash courts 
and, on the grounds at the rear of the 
building, tennis courts. 

The person interested in exact fig- 
ures might enjoy knowing that four 
and a half million bricks were used in 
the exterior of the building; that it 
rests on 343 concrete piers reaching 
down to bed rock 30 to 70 feet below 
the surface; that 8370 tons of struc- 
tural steel were used and that there 
are 284 miles of electric wires in the 
building. 

For years to come the Aetna Home 
Office building will remain one of the 
most sightly features of an unusually 
beautiful city. Either by day or at 
night, when its graceful tower is 
illuminated by floodlights, it symbolizes 
the enduring stability of a great com- 
pany. 
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Franklin B. Mead, 
executive vice-president of the Lin- 
coln National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has been elected vice-president 
of the Hoosier Salon Patrons Asso- 
ciation, an organization interested in 
sponsoring Indiana art and artists. 
Mr. Mead is quite a collector of art 
objects, among his possessions being a 
rare collection of Chinese porcelain 
and potteries. 

* * * 


Son F. Clabaugh, 
president of Protective Life, has been 
elected president of the Birmingham, 
Ala., Chamber of Commerce for the 
1933 term. He has been a member of 
the board of directors since the reor- 
ganization of the body two years ago. 
Mr. Clabaugh is also active in various 
other civic organizations. 


ee 62 <= 


The good men do 
lives after they are gone in diverse 
ways but it is seldom that a sober, 
well ordered life pays cash dividends 
to the extent of an example reported 
from Lansing, Michigan, where the 
supreme court ruled that the mani- 
fest attachment of Earl H. Sackett 
for his home and family was suffi- 
cient proof that he must have died 
soon after his disappearance some 
years ago and that his wife, therefore, 
was entitled to the proceeds of in- 
surance policies in force at the time 
of his disappearance. 

The case considered was that of 
Earl H. Sackett, upon life 
policy his wife brought suit after 
the statutory period of legal death, 
seven years, had elapsed from the 
time of his disappearance. The com- 
pany contended that there had been 
no “diligent” search for Sackett and 
that the lower court had no right to 
award a judgment on the assumption 
that death occurred on or about the 
time of disappearance and thus with- 
in life of the policy. 


whose 


Life Insurance 


OLKS AND 
ACTS 


IN LIFE INSURANCE 


The supreme court found that Mrs. 
Sackett, left with five children and 
in modest circumstances, made as 
diligent a search for her husband as 
her situation warranted, inquiring for 
him in places where something of his 
whereabouts, were he still alive, would 
probably be known, and eventually 
inserting a notice in a leading Detroit 
newspaper. The court was warranted 
in assuming his death by the facts of 
his life before his disappearance, it 
was found. It was pointed out that 
Sackett had no known 
leaving home and family ; he was mak- 
ing progress in his work and in say- 
ing money, and had always shown 
affection for his family and attach- 
ment for his home. On consideration 
of these circumstances, it was held, 
there was ample basis for a judgment 
on his policy under presumption of 
death. And even though the case 
went against the insuring company, 
life insurance lawyers probably will 
find no quarrel with such logic. 

=. 
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Julius Klein, assistant secretary of 








DRUNK on a subway train is 
without any question a distinct 
nuisance to the other passengers. 
He intrudes his unpleasant personality 
into moments of almost sacred privacy 
—the privacy that accrues to one who 
becomes a unit and a nonenity in a pub- 
lic throng. His uncouth advances tend 





motive for | 


commerce, was one of the outstanding | 
features of the year in the program | 
of New York City Association dinner 
meetings. “Factors in Recovery” 
was its title and life insurance was | 
largely its theme. As to recovery and 
how it will be achieved, he said: 

“No nation has ever stood at the 
hottom of a climb such as this which 
now faces up with a reserve strength 
with such amazing proportions, and 
that is one reason why I think we can | 
face that task with equanimity—not | 
with optimism, but with quiet, firm 
confidence. 

“We have had our hardships. We 
have been up against some stiff trials, | 
but we also possess certain basic re- | 
serves which are going to be of in- 
estimable value to us in the trial 
that is just ahead of us, the arduous 
‘climb out.’ And the life-insurance 
industry has provided a very con- | 
siderable portion of that invaluable | 
‘hack-log.’ ” 





to center eyes upon one. Idle eyes, 
'only too happy to find a moment’s di- 
| version. Malicious eyes, only too anx- 
'ious to witness, bit by bit, the destruc- 
tion of dignity and poise. Yes, drunks 
on the subway are a great nuisance. 


nights ago. The train paused at 
52nd street and through the doors 
there catapulted the drunkest moving 
object I have ever seen, a young man 
whose clothing was woefully inadequate 
as protection against the first blasts 
| of winter and sadly in need of repair 
and laundry. “Show business!” he 
| shouted, teetering for a second and 
seizing at a strap. “No, I don’t know 
a thing about show business.” And 
then, peering down, he spied an empty 
seat adjacent to an immaculately 
dressed man of sixty-five or there- 
abouts, and he slumped into the seat, 
muttering further sarcasms as to his 
limited knowledge of show business. 


* * J 


PERFECT example of this phase 
of urban life occurred just three 


HEN he elected the immaculate one, 
| who sat stiff and erect, as his audi- 
ence. He would snarl at his neigh- 
| bor in telling him he ought to know 
| show business, and from time to time 
would punctuate his incoherent ram- 
| blings with gestures which in reality 
amounted to technical assault and bat- 
tery. How would the elderly one 
attempt to squelch him? Would he call 
the train guard? Or would he move to 
another seat? He did neither, in fact 

did nothing beyond turning at intervals 

to stare fixedly at the inebriated one. 

His subsequent action, however, left 

me, and I think others in the car, 

rather definitely indebted to him. 
* cf * 

‘4@ HUT the door” the youth yelled, 
and lurched to his feet as if to 
enforce the order. The train 

started and he fell flat. The elderly man 

was to his assistance immediately and 
lifting the fallen one back into his seat 
he was all compassion. “You poor boy. 

That’s denatured alcohol. That’s not 

good alcohol!” Then he asked the 

youth, “Where do you live?” “Sir?” 
the youth queried respectfully, and 
then comprehending, told him. The 
last I saw of the pair they had been 
reinforced by a porter at 69th street 
and, head held high, the old gentleman 
was bringing the alcoholic victim along 
to the street cars at a right smart gait. 
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Equitable Society's 
New Annuity Rider 


Permits Annuity Option 
For Cash Surrender 
Value of Policy 


An innovation in the life 
insurance business has just 
been announced by the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society 
of the United States in its 
introduction of an annuity 
rider. 

With a view of making 
more effective the old age 
protection of the individual, 
the Equitable is now pre- 
pared to allow a policyholder, 
between the ages of 50 and 
70 inclusive, to convert the 
cash equity of his policy, if 
five years in force, into an 
annuity contract, either a re- 
fund or life annuity and on 
a net basis. 

In effect the policyholder 
does not buy a new annuity 
contract, but merely converts 
the equity under his life in- 
surance policy on a net basis, 
into a life or refund annuity 
settlement on exactly the 
same terms as he would ex- 
ercise the retirement option 


on the retirement annuity 
when he reaches the pre- 
scribed age. 

This forward step in 


life underwriting will allow 
ample life insurance protec- 
tion during the individual’s 
period of greatest responsi- 
bility, and will furnish the 
means of ultimately obtain- 
ing the old age income. 

The rates to be used in de- 
termining the amount of 
such annuities will be 3 per 
cent lower than the Society’s 
rates current at the time of 
such conversion, with an ad- 
justment to provide an im- 
mediate payment, with the 
guarantee that the resulting 
monthly annuity for each 
$1,000 of cash _ surrender 
value shall be at least equal 
to the amount shown in 
skeleton outline in the sched- 
ule shown in the continuation 
on page 24. 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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|'Commissioner Dunham 
Attacks Twisting Evil 


| 
| Explains Hazards to Pub- 
lic in Radio Address 
from W.T.I.C. 

In a manner which sug- 
gested that should he have 
occasion to refer to a spade 
no synonym would be em- 
ployed, Commissioner Howard 
P. Dunham of Connecticut 
added the weight of his words 
and influence to the growing 
mass attack on the “twister” 
in a radio address delivered 


elers) last Friday evening. 

He warned the public that 
twisting is a backward step, 
almost always at the expense 








of the policyholder. 
policyholder usually trades a 
perfectly good policy on 


from Station WTIC (Trav- | 


“The | 


ORDINARY ——~ GROUP 


‘Missouri State 
| Life Developments 


|'Harmony of Manage- 
ment is Goal of Con- 
structive Moves By 
President Nardin 





Missouri State Life call at- 
tention to the fine construc- 
tive work being done in that 
company by President Wil- 
liam T. Nardin since his ac- 
ceptance of that post. The 





of this institution. Mr. Nar- 
din has centered his efforts 
on effecting a harmony in 
ownership and in manage- 
ment, economy in operation 





which he is paying a premium 
for one not so good, on which | 
he will have to pay a higher | 
premium,” Mr. Dunham 
warned the radio audience. | 
He explained the usual pro- 
cedure, how the policyholder 
is persuaded by a lot of half 
truths and misrepresentations 
to the end that the insured 
will drop a policy in one com- 
pany and take another in an- 
(Concluded on page 24) 


| 


and strength in financial re- 
sources. In accomplishing 
these he has worked in close 
cooperation with the superin- 
tendent of insurance of Mis- 
souri, Joseph B. Thompson, 
whose advice has been of 
material assistance in carry- 


ing out the program of 
strengthening the big com- 
pany. 


At the outset Mr. Nardin 


| secured a majority represen- 








NOVEMBER LIFE 


PRODUCTION 


20.7 PER CENT BELOW LAST YEAR 





Decline of 16.1 Per Cent for First Eleven Months— 
Group Insurance Shows Monthly Gain 





NEW YoRK, Dec. 14—No- 
vember new life insurance 
production was 20.7 per cent 
less than in November of | 
1931. The cumulative total 
for the first eleven months 
of this year was 16.1 
per cent below the amount 
for the same period a year 
ago. Group insurance, which 
was the only class showing 
an increase for the month of 
November, gained 26.8 per 
cent for that month, as con- 
trasted with November, last | 
year. 

These facts are revealed 








by a statement forwarded to- 


day by The Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents to 
the United States Department 
of Commerce for official use. 
The report aggregates the 
new business records—ex- 
clusive of revivals, increases 
and dividend additions—of 
44 companies which have 81 
per cent of the total volume 
of life insurance outstanding 
in all United States legal re- 
serve companies. 

For November, the total 
new business of all classes 


| written by the 44 companies 


was $671,242,000 against 
(Concluded on page 21) 


Recent developments in the 





record is one to give assur- | 
| ance to its policyholders and | 
agents as to the permanence | 
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Commissioners Approve 
Mo. State Action 


New York, Dec. 2!—In re- 
sponse to telegrams sent by 
The Spectator to Jess G. 
Read, Commissioner of Insur- 
ance of Oklahoma, A. D. 
Dulaney, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Arkansas, and Joseph 
B. Thompson, superintendent 
of Insurance of Missouri, for 
their views on the transaction 
whereby the Insurance Equities 
purchased control of the Ken- 
tucky Home Life, and asking 
them if in their opinion it was 
in the best interests of the 
Missouri State Life Insurance 
Company policyholders, Mr. 
Thompson wired The Spectator 
today as follows: 

"Read of Oklahoma, Dulaney 
of Arkansas, and the under- 
signed yesterday reviewed en- 
tire transaction by which Mis- 
souri State cooperated in ar- 
ranging credit necessary for 
purchase of Kentucky Home 
Life. Missouri State action is 
entirely legal and we unani- 
mously approve action as be- 
ing justified by circumstances 
and without question benefic- 
ial to policyholders." 











tation on the board of direc- 
tors of responsible business 
executives who had achieved 
success in various fields. 
Recognizing that it was de- 
sirable to identify a nation- 
ally prominent man with the 
company as an aid‘in the 
restoration of confidence, at 
the suggestion of Superinten- 
dent Thompson he prevailed 
upon Julius H. Barnes to be- 
come chairman of the board 
of the company. Securing 
the necessary qualifying 
shares, Mr. Barnes was elect- 
ed to that position July 15, 
1932. He had been formerly 
president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce 
and the Grain Corporation, a 
war industry. Regarding the 
latter, a prominent New York 
banker states that it was the 
only governmental organiza- 
tion which returned a profit 
to the government. 

Mr. Nardin continued in 
the company’s official person- 
nel those officers of experi- 
ence who had been instru- - 
mental in developing the 

(Concluded on page 25) 
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C-O-N-S-I-S-T-E-N-C-Y 
That’s What They Want 


Policyholders and Prospects are not 
as conversant with the true stabil- 
ity of life insurance as we who 

are connected with the busi- 
ness. They want proof. 









Conservative but consistent 
growth during the past dec- 
ade of boom times and 
depression has proved 
the standing of our 
company. 

Write Chas. E. Ward, 
V.-P. in Charge of 
Agencies, for a 

connection. 
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“IS LIFE INSURANCE 
A GOOD INVESTMENT?” | 


The most dramatic answer to this question | 
you have ever seen is found in the Lunden- 





Moore Chart. It turns calls into interviews— 
protects against lapsation—clinches a policy 
delivery—forms a basis for a solicitation for 
retirement income policies or cash refund 
annuities—and is an excellent enclosure with 
a Christmas mailing. The ideal, single-item | 
canvassing document, and the most effective 
of mailing pieces. | 


Printed in red and blue on coated white 
stock, four pazes, 8394 x 1134 inches, with in- 
structions for its effective use on a separate 
sheet with every order. 


Order a supply today from— 


The Spectator Company Publication Office 
IN. W. Cor. 56th & Chestnut Streets 


PRICES 


Sample copy—25c | 
Cash with order | 
10 copies—$2_ | 
100 copies—$12 | 
500 copies—$40 | Name 
1000 copies— $60 Address 
5000 copies—$240 | City 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me copies of 
the Lunden-Mocre Chart “IS 
LIFE INSURANCE A GOOD 
INVESTMENT?” 





State 


























TRIPLE INDEMNITY 
LIFE INSURANCE 


with 


WEEKLY 
ACCIDENT DISABILITY 


in 


ONE CONTRACT | 
FOR ONE PREMIUM 


General Agency Contracts avail- | 
able at Cincinnati, Ohio; Toledo, 
Ohio; Erie, Penna.; Harrisburg, 
Penna.; Philadelphia, Penna.; and 
the State of Delaware. 


INQUIRE 


United Life and Accident 
Insurance Company | 
United Life Building 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Benefits Low Cost 
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Annuities Insurance 


AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 





Guaranteed Guaranteed 




















"See Mein Three Months" 
Objection Is Answered 


“Charlie Ferrell's Dead Book" 
Was the Last Word 


on This Score 








To “see me in_ three 
months,” one of the series of 
objections answered by va- 
rious agents of the North 
American Life of Chicago in 
The Spotlight, the customary 
reply was given by William 
Hordes of Detroit, who 
stressed the uncertainty of 
life and the impossibility of 
guaranteeing either the pros- 
pect or the agent being alive 
at any future date. 

This recalled what, in the 
writer’s mind, was the most 
effective though morbid com- 
pilation ever attempted. 
William T. Nash tells the 
story in a booklet, “Charlie 
Ferrell’s Dead Book.” 


Charlie Ferrell, a small 
city canvasser, when met 
with a_ similar statement, 


made out the application just 
as though the prospect were 
taking the insurance. He 
marked across it the date 
when the prospect said he 
would reconsider. In_ the 
course of two or three years 
he had accumulated 113 of 
these applications, wherein 
the quasi-applicants had died 
before the time limit of their 
promise had expired. These 
he assembled into what he 
called his dead book. In his 
future canvass, he would an- 
swer such replies as “see me 
in three months,” by produc- 
ing this dead book. One by 
one recounted the story of 
these men who had passed 
beyond. It enabled him to 
present a picture so impres- 
sive, so vivid and so true to 
life and to every-day experi- 
ence, that no thoughtful man 
could view it and not be 


moved.—R. W. S. 





New Company Authorized 
In Arkansas 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., Dec. 
17.—A new Arkansas insur- 
ance firm, the Guaranty Life 
Insurance Corporation, char- 
tered to write life, health and 
accident insurance, has been 
incorporated by the state in- 
surance department. Head 
offices of the company will 
be at Brinkley. It is capital- 
ized at $50,000, with $10,000 


paid in. Calvin Hudson, 
prominent lumberman of 
Brinkley and Memphis, is 
presdent; Horace N. Smith 


of Brinkley is vice-president, 
and F. T. Dooley of Jones- 
boro is secretary. 
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Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 
Confidential communication invited from those with clean records and witb 

ability to handle such an agency. Address 


EXCLUSIVE 


care of THE SPECTATOR 

















N. Y. ATTORNEY GENERAL RULES 
AGAINST STOCK WITH INSURANCE 


In a recent opinion ren- 
dered by John J. Bennett, 
Jr., to Superintendent of In- 
surance George S. Van 
Schaick, of New York, a 
combination plan to sell life 
insurance and the stock in 
an investment trust is de- 
clared illegal. The plan in 
review provided that one-half 
of the purchase price of the 
stock was to be allotted to 
the capital of the investment 
trust and the other half was 
to be for life insurance on 
the purchase of the stock. 

The name of the invest- 
ment trust in question was 
not divulged, but the opinion 
pointed out that it is a man- 
agement type trust. In the 











Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 


a synonym for 
Quality and 
Excellence in 
Life Insurance 


Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 
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Organized 1851 























past fixed trusts have been 
offered with a combination of 
life insurance and fixed-trust 
shares as the trusteed prop- 
erty. 

The opinion prepared by 
Henry Epstein, Solicitor Gen- 
eral, points out that the 
policy of life insurance is 
given as a consideration for 
the purchase of the invest- 
ment trust stock, and there- 
fore constitutes a discrimi- 
nation within the provision 
of the insurance law. 

While the opinion passes 
specifically upon the facts of 
the particular sales scheme, 
the views expressed seem ap- 
plicable to all _ situations 
where insurance other than 
life insurance is sold or given 
away in conjunction with 
newspaper subscriptions, 
books and other commodities 
or services. Before proceed- 
ing against those sponsoring 
and soliciting for similar sell- 
ing organizations, the Insur- 
ance Department desires to 
hear all sides of the question 
presented. A hearing will 
be held at the Department, 
80 Centre Street, at 2 P. M., 
on Dec. 29th. 





Osgood E. Fifield 

Osgood E. Fifield, second 
vice-president in charge of 
mortgage loans for the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life, died 
in the Springfield Hospital 
last Thursday at the age of 
67. Mr. Fifield had been con- 
nected with the company for 
more than 34 years. He 
made his first connection 
with the company in March, 
1898, as inspector of loans in 
Michigan. Later he was 
transferred to Indianapolis 
and took up duties as mana- 
ger of the mortgage loan de- 
partment there. From In- 
dianapolis he went to Min- 
neapolis and then to Chicago, 
serving in like capacity. 








Columbus Mutual Stages 
December Drive 


A highly successful Fall 
Campaign has been com- 
pleted by The Columbus Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Columbus, Ohio. 
During the period, October 1- 
December 11, production 
totaled $3,700,000. The date, 
December 11, was selected 
because it was the seventy- 
fourth birthday anniversary 
of the company’s founder, C. 
W. Brandon. 

The 1932 production of The 
Columbus Mutual is slightly 
in excess of the average of 
all companies taken togeth- 
er, compared with the total 
of all companies in 1931. 

The Columbus Mutual, like 
other companies, reports 
increasing popularity for 
endowment at age 65 con- 
tracts with annuity settle- 
ments. 





New John Hancock Director 


Eliot Wadsworth, vice- 
president and trustee of the 
Franklin Savings Bank of 
Boston and a director of the 
firm of Stone & Webster, has 
been elected a member of 
the Board of Directors of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Bos- 
ton, according to announce- 
ment of President Walton L. 
Crocker. He succeeds the 
late Robert K. Eaton, who 
died this year. 

Mr. Wadsworth is one of 
the most noted laymen in 
America, and has performed 
many outstanding services 
for his country. 





New Group Contract 


Consolidated Motor Parts, 
Inc., of Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
provided a group life insur- 
ance program for the benefit 
of all eligible employees, 
through contract with the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 


Life Insurance 
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Dixie Sales Congress 
Planned for Jan. 26 | 





Agents from Maryland, | 
Virginia and D. C. to 
Join Forces for Day 





Thos. P. Morgan, Jr., gen- 
eral chairman ot the fitteenth | 
annual District of Columbia 
and Maryland Congress of 
Life Underwriters, to be held 
at the Shoreham Hotel, 
Thursday, January 26th, 
states that the program of | 
speakers that has been ar- | 
ranged, speakers being se- | 
lected from the leading in- 
surance salesmen and officials 
of companies all over the 
country, will draw an at- 
tendance of five hundred un- 
derwriters from the District | 
of Columbia and the States 
of Maryland and Virginia. 

The sales congress. will | 
take place in the new addi- 
tion of the Shoreham Hotel, | 
a room having a seating ca- 
pacity of six hundred. A 
luncheon has been planned 
and will be served in a conve- 
niently adjoining dining 
room, also a musical pro- 
gram has been arranged for 
the entertainment of the} 
guests. 

John P. Lynch, president | 
of the District of Columbia 
Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, has just returned from 
Richmond, Virginia, and an- 
nounces that the under- 
writers in that city have re- 
sponded with characteristic 
enthusiasm to the invitation 
extended the Richmond As- | 
sociation of Life Under- | 
writers to enjoy the advan- | 
tages of the sales ideas and 
inspiration available there. 

President Perrin H. Low- 
rey, of the Baltimore Life 
Underwriters Association, 
has appointed capable com- | 
mittees to promote the meet- 
ing, and is giving it his most | 
active support. 

Tickets will be available | 
for life underwriters located 
outside the District of Co-|} 
lumbia, Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, who might desire to 
attend the congress, at $5.00 
per ticket, which includes | 
the congress and luncheon. 
Early application for these 
tickets would be desirable as 
space is limited. Requests 
for these particular tickets, 
accompanied by checks, 
should be sent to Thos. P. 
Morgan, Jr., general chair- 
man, 420-436 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
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Equitable Life Disbursements 


The Equitable Life of New 
York will mail, during the 
month of December, 10,000 


7 
y f income or instalment checks 
61 ears oO Service totaling more than a million 


dollars. This is a tangible 


to an ever-increasing number indication of the increasing 
° ° trend on the part of life in- 
of satisfied policyholders, surance buyers to substitute 
during which time every obli- income payments for the 
= single cash payment. 
gation has been fully and 





promptly met. Some Canadian Figures 
The Manufacturers Life 
of Toronto news letter pre- 
sents some interesting statis- 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY || tics. Over $15,000,000 of 
the recent $80,000,000 Can- 


OF CANADA adian Government loan was 

J subscribed by life insurance 

H Office Montreal companies. New life insur- 

ance of all kinds sold in 

Canada during 1932 will ap- 
proximate $600,000,000. 




















The Formula of Success 


Life Insurance can be explained in plain, every- 
day language. The facts can be simply stated. 


People need to be told about life insurance by one who 
knows life insurance and its adaptability. Salesmen of 
integrity, ability and courage who will work systemati- 
cally and plainly state the facts of life insurance service 
will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


Tue Mutuat Lire or New York, with its long history 
of increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes An- 
nuities and all Standard forms of life insurance. Double 
Indemnity Benefits. It has many practices to broaden 
and expedite service for Field Representatives and for 
Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field 
work as a career of broad service and personal achieve- 
ment are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 
34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 
DAVID F. HOUSTON GEORGE K. SARGENT 
President Vice-President and Mgr. of Agencies 
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Small Wage Earners’ 
Prospects of Future 


H. E. North Advises Agents 
To Stress Protection In 


Sales Talk 





CHICAGO, ILL., Dec. 20—A 
warning that life insurance 
salesmen must adjust their 
selling to the small wage- 
earners if they expect to 
make a success during the 
next few years, was made 
here last week by Henry E. 
North, third vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life of 
New York. His subject was 
“Modern Selling.” 

Mr. North quoted United 
State census figures to show 
that only two per cent of the | 


nation’s population ever} 
earned more than $5,000 
yearly, only five per cent 


more than $3,000, and only 
14 per cent more than $2,000 
annually. Also only 25 per 
cent of the life insurance 
force in the country is held 
by those earning more than 


| 


| 





| 





$5,000 yearly, indicating that 
the smaller wage-earners are | 
the principal buyers of in- | 
surance. 

He also asserted that the 
trend is away from the large 
policies because of the suicide | 
hazard, and besides it is a| 
physical impossibility for | 
every agent to make a suc- | 
cess selling them. | 

The oft-repeated statement 
that “every man is a prospect 
for life insurance,” Mr. 
North described as a “lot of 
bunk” and outlined the fol- | 
lowing test to be used by the | 
individual agents in deter- 
mining good prospects for in- | 
surance: Whether he _ has 
money to buy with, health to 
justify the contract, the need 
“or the protection and wheth- 
er he is a prospect that the | 
agent himself can approach. | 

He also warned the agents | 
to emphasize protection more 
and the investment less. 





New Women's Department | 
Organized 
Cuicaco, ILu., Dec. 20—A 
new women’s department of 
the Samuel T. Chase agency 
of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. was 
opened last week under the 
management of Mrs. Lorraine 
L. Blair. Mrs. Blair formerly 
headed the women’s depart- 
ment of the assured savings 
department of the National 
Bank of the Republic and, 
prior to that, was general 
agent for the Continental 
Assurance in Chicago. 
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| “The Friendly Company” 











Peoples Life Insurance 
Company 
Frankfort, Indiana 


Reasons why it pays to connect with 


A Legal Reserve Old Line Company 
Agents and Policyholders Service 
All forms of Policies 

Family Income 








Annuities 
Endowments 
Preferred Risk 
Juvenile Policies 


RATING “A” (EXCELLENT) 


Opportunities in 
Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Texas, and California 
















Life Sales In Nov. 


(Concluded from page 17) 


$846,617,000 during Novem- 
ber of 1931—a decrease of 
20.7 per cent. New Ordinary 
insurance amounted to $450,- 
098,000 against $587,678,000 
—a decrease of 23.4 per cent. 
Industrial insurance amount- 
ed to $184,882,000 against 
$230,344,000—a decrease of 
19.7 per cent. Group insur- 
ance was $36,262,000 against 
$28,595,000—26.8 per cent up. 
For the first eleven months, 
the total new business in 
these companies was $8,362,- 
505,000 this year against 
$9,967,816,000 last year—a 
decrease of 16.1 per cent. 
New Ordinary insurance 
amounted to $5,480,771,000 
against $6,737,465,000—a de- 
crease of 18.7 per cent. 











| 
A NEW DECADE 


OF 


SERVICE AHEAD 


representatives. 




















The Missouri State Life has just entered upon a 
fifth decade of service to its policyholders and field 


The four decades that have passed have been 
marked with many pioneering achievements and 
sound, constructive growth so that today the Com- 
pany ranks as one of the outstanding leaders in the 
great institution of Life Insurance. 


The Company offers liberal agency contracts, 
prompt underwriting service, helpful field coop- 
eration with policies to meet every need — Life, 
Accident & Health, Group and Salary Savings. 


A Good Company to Represent 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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Another Name for December 


For many years December has meant 
“Policyholders’ Month” to agents of the 
Peoria Life Insurance Company. Through- 
out this month each one is going about among 
his policyholders with a friendly greeting and 
the assurance that his personal services and 
the ample facilities of his company are freely 
at their disposal, to give their protection its 
greatest possible usefulness. 


This traditional observance in December 
emphasizes the Company’s year-round policy 
of service. It comes natural to Peoria Life 
agents to render such service to their policy- 
holders, because they are themselves accus- 
tomed to the most thorough-going service 
from their company. Their continuous ex- 
perience is that their own best interests are 
considered and promoted so persistently that 
“Service to Agents” takes its place beside 
“Service to Policyholders” as a distinctive 
policy of Peoria Life. 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 


Peoria, Illinois 
































ORGANIZED VISUAL 
SELLING KIT 


The enormous advantages of Organized Presenta- 
tions and of Visual Selling Material are no longer 
questioned. 

The Visual Selling Kit used by field men of the 
Federal Reserve Life contains, among other material, 
complete organized visual sales presentations for: 
(1) Clean-Up Fund; (2) Family Income; (3) Educa- 
tional Provision; and (4) Retirement Income. 

The proper use of such material is explained 
thoroughly at the REGIONAL AGENCY MEETINGS, 
regularly scheduled at strategic points in Ohio, Mich- 
igan, Indiana and Illinois. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Kansas City, Kansas 


Mr. Frank M. Hayes, Vice-President-Agency Director, 
Federal Reserve Life Insurance Co., Kansas City, Kan. 

Sir: I am interested in joining « progressive Agency 
Organization and will appreciate further information about 
your Organized Visual Selling Kit, Regional Agency Meet- 
ings and other modern Agency plans. 


Sincerely, 














CENTRAL STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


OFFERS 


Policies for all ages, 1 day to 70 years. 
Both Participating and Non-Participating. 
Disability and Double Indemnity. 

Non-Medical. Standard and Sub-Standard. 


Sales Planning—Circularization Depart- 
ment. 


Perseverance and Producer’s Clubs. 


Territory available in 17 states west of the 
Mississippi River and in Illinois and Florida. 


Write direct to Home Office 
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THE SECOND SUPPLEMENT TO 
THE HANDY GUIDE, 1932 


The second supplement to The Handy Guide to Premium Rates, 
Applications and Policies, 1932 edition, has been issued by The 
Spectator Company. This supplement contains new policy forms and 
premium rates of several companies, thus bringing The Handy 
Guide fully up-to-date. 

Copies of this supplement will be supplied to those subscribers 
to The Handy Guide whose names appear on The Spectator Com- 
pany's books, at 35 cents each, while the price to non-subecribers 
will be 5C cents. The three supplements to the 1982 edition of 
The Handy Guide will be furnished to subscribers to that book 
for $1.00. Orders should be addressed to 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 
56th & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


























OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 


Liberal Contracts 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


$ 
$ 
£ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
£ 
£ 
$ 
$ 


Denver, Colorado 








SSESESESHSSESESESSESS 


AFTER 

you sell your 
brother-in-law... 
You've wondered that .... but 

on oy pny 
Et denher acy fae COMO? 
prospects will buy. Planned selling 


is an important part of the new 
Southland 7-Point Sales plans--if 





you want to know more, address: THis IS ONE OF THE 
Clarence E. Linz, 1st Vice Presi- 7 KEYS TO 
END DEBATE 


dent, or Col. Wm. E. Talbot, DE 
Agency Manager. r O 


Southland Life r 


Insurance Company 
HARRY L. SEAY, President 
HOME OFFICE .. . . DALLAS, TEXAS 














$ 
$ 
$ 
g 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
B 
$ 
$ 
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First Year Men Doing 
Big Production Job 


President Kruse, of the 
California - Western States 
Life of Sacramento, in thank- 
ing his agency force for their 
work during the year in the 
company’s Agency Bulletin, 
indicates gratification in the 
fact that over a million dol- 
lars of the total new business 
was written by first year 
men. Applying the factor of 
reduction indicated by the 
Life Presidents’ reports to 
the 1931 records of his com- 
pany, this would indicate a 
5 per cent production by the 
freshmen. 

A comparison of this ratio 
with the production of first 
year men of other companies 
would be interesting as would 
also its comparison with the 
new appointees’ record in 
other years. 

If first year men are do- 
ing a better job than former- 
ly, imagination could conjure 
a picture to admonish older 
agents that if they were not 
adaptable to a changed con- 
dition, the job of life under- 
writing may be taken over 
by men with a new vision un- 
embarrassed by antiquated 
traditions. 





T. F. Bourke With Volunteer 
State 


Thomas F. Bourke has 
resigned from his position as 
vice-president and _ superin- 
tendent of agencies of the 
Northwestern Life of Oma- 
ha, and accepted appoint- 
ment as superintendent of 
agencies of The Volunteer 
State Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Chattanooga. 
will enter upon the duties of 
his new connection in Jan. 

With The Volunteer State 
Life, Mr. Bourke will work 


under the _ direction of 
Agency Vice-President A. 
V. Mozingo. His time and 


ability will be devoted in di- 
rect cooperation with branch 
managers, recruiting and 
instructing agents, as well as 
in other phases of agency 
development. 





What Policyholders Buy 


The trend of life insurance 
buying as indicated by “The 
Record,” of the Mutual Trust 
Life, is paradoxically but 
understandably towards, on 
the one hand, high premium 
policies offering a means for 
safe investments and low 
rate contracts providing high 
protection. 

Records of other companies 
must coincide with this find- 
ing for men with a surplus} 
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l 
ENTHUSIASM 








Honest belief in the product backed by a 
sincere appreciation of Company connec- 


tions generates that vital, all-essential 


quality—Enthusiasm. 


Buffalo Life Policies answer the first req- 
uisite. Liberal commissions and real serv- 
ice take care of the second. 


Excellent opportunities available to quali- 
fying agents in New York and Ohio. 


JOHN M. HULL, 


President 


BUFFALO MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1872 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


FRANK F. EHLEN, 


Director of Agencies 














452 Delaware Ave. 











are now quick to recognize] restricted income are of 
the safety of an investment | necessity anxious to secure 
in life insurance and men /| the ultimate in protection at 
with family obligations and | the least cost. 
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Mecklem Featured Speaker 
at California Meetings 


Horace Mecklem, general 
agent for the New England 
Mutual Life at Portland, 
Oregon, recently addressed a 
joint meeting of the under- 
writing staffs of the San 
Francisco agencies of the 
Fidelity Mutual, John Han- 
cock Mutual, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society and the 
Phoenix Mutual Life. The 
meeting was held in the San 
Francisco offices of the Phoe- 
nix Mutual. Mr. Mecklem 
then visited Los Angeles 
where he appeared as the 
feature speaker at the South- 
ern California sales congress 
which was held under the 
auspices of the Life Under- 
writers Association of Los 
Angeles. 





Succeeds Whatley As Mem- 
ber of Council 


The appointment of Gor- 
don H. Campbell, general 
agent of the Aetna Life In- 
surance Company for Arkan- 
sas, as a member of the Gen- 
eral Agents Advisory Council 
of the organization, has been 
announced by M. B. Brain- 
ard, president. 

The appointment of Mr. 
Campbell was made to fill a 
vacancy in the council caused 
by the promotion of S. T. 
Whatley of Chicago. 








NEW YORK CITY 


Founded 1850 
SS + 


ENDOWMENT 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY 
MODIFIED LIFE 


LIFE 


SALARY SAVINGS 





‘THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 


Thomas E. Lovejoy, President 


RETIREMENT INCOME 
DISABILITY 
PREFERRED RISK 
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New Annuity Rider 


(Concluded from page 17) 
Table of Minimum Monthly | 
Annuity Payments for 
Each $1,000 Cash 
Surrender Value 
LIFE ANNUITY 
MEN 





VESTED 
RENEWALS 


Annuity Monthly Aggregate 





at Age Annuity for 12 mos. 
5 68.16 
58 “a0 76.32 FULLY PAID IN 
60 7.26 87.12 
65 8.45 101.40 
66 8.74 104.88 
67 9.03 108.36 
68 9.35 112.20 
69 9.68 116.16 
70 10.04 120.48 
REFUND ANNUITY 
MEN 
Monthly Aggregate 
Annuity for 12 mos. 
$5.19 62.28 
a ayo AN AGENCY COMPENSATION PLAN THAT IS 
7.08 84.96 INTERESTINGLY NOVEL AS WELL AS ATTRACTIVELY 
7.26 87.12 LIBERAL. 
7.45 89.40 | 





7.65 91.80 
7.86 94.32 | 
8.07 96.84 e= 


The due date of the first 
annuity payment will be the 
anniversary of the Register 


date as of which the policy is The payment of standard nine-year renewal commissions— 


fully paid in four years—is only one of the many features of 





surrendered. 

If the monthly annuity Commonwealth service to agents. For further details con- 
payments would amount to cerning this unique compensation plan, or for information 
less than $10 each the So- about good openings in Alabama, Ohio, Florida, Geor- 
ciety reserves the right to, gia, Indiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee or West 


pay annually or in such man- 

ner that the payments shall 

amount to at least $10 —_ 

oie & Vekaiad poy Retire C O M M O N W E A LT H L [ F E 
A ity tracts 

> rape ay cry Abr | N S U R A N C E C O M PA N y 

contain specific provision for LOUIS VILLE ; KENTUCKY 


a life income after retire- 


Virginia, write today to: 








ment. 











Addresses Agents ae | Louis to be held in the Gold 
New Office in Utica St. Louis Room of the Jefferson Hotel, 
The New England Mutual Henry E. North, third vice St. Louis, on Wednesday, 
Life announces the opening | president of the Metropolitan 
of a general agency in Utica, | Life Insurance Company of : : . * hi 
New York, and the appoint- | New York City, was the prin- | to third vice-president of his 
ment of Leicester D. Klous| cipal speaker at the Decem- | Company In a period of four- 
as general agent, effective | ber meeting of the Life Un-| teen years (three of which 
January 1 next. derwriters Association of St.' were spent in war service). 


December 14. Mr. North rose | 
| from the positon of agent | 





Dunham on Twisting 
(Concluded from page 17) 


| other company. He said the 
|same term applies in a 
| broader sense to an agent 

who unjustifiably rewrites a 

policy in his own company 

at the expense of the client. 

Explaining the restrictions 
| against this form of under- 
| writing abuse in the State 

of Connecticut, Commissioner 

Dunham said: 

“Twisting is a violation of 
| law in Connecticut, and the 
| statutes provide a fine of $500 

or imprisonment of not more 
than 30 days or both upon 
| conviction. Some states reach 
this crime by laws against 
| misrepresentation, others 
| have state insurance depart- 
mental rulings which deal 
with this pernicious matter. 
There is no possible justifica- 
tion for the practice. 

“No responsible insurance 
agent will attempt to twist a 
policy. His sense of profes- 
sional ethics deters him from 
seeking to make a profit at 
the insured’s expense. The 
| agent who engages in twist- 
ing is scorned by his associ- 
ates; a large number of 1n- 
| surance companies are join- 
| ing forces to eradicate the 
evil, and authorities all over 
| the country have declared 
| that the practice results in a 
| loss to the policyholder ana 
| is inimical to the interests of 
| policyholders and companies 
alike.” 








“Mutual Aid Societies" 
Under Departmental 
Scrutiny 


LANSING, MIcH., Dec. 18.— 
Complaints and inquiries con- 
tinue to pour into the insur- 
ance department offices rela- 
tive to the operations in this 
state of so-called “mutual aid 
societies” which, so far as 
department investigation can 
determine, do an assessment 
life business but refuse to 
admit they are in the insur- 
| ance business. 





™ SERVICE LIFES | “""" 


Good opportunities in se- 


LINCOLN, NEBR. lected territory for hust- 


lers. 
Began business in 1923. Now in 15 States 


<a Up-to-date policies. Lib- 
B. R. BAYS, JOHN L. OESCHGER, eral commissions. 





President Sec’y-Treas. 
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Missouri State Life 
{Concluded from page 17) 


company. He brought about 
economies in management 
which effected economy and 
saving during the _ year, 
estimated to be in excess of 
$800,000. In addition, he has 
been alert to secure sound in- 
vestments and has been in- 
strumental in _ substituting 
solvent securities of future 
possibilities for many not so 
desirable. 

In August of this year, 
shortly after Mr. Barnes’. in- 
duction as chairman of the 
board and following the col- 
lapse of the Dorsey interests, 
the Kentucky Home of Louis- 
ville was organized by promi- 
nent Philadelphia bankers. 
This institution, as successor 
of the Inter-Southern Life In- 
surance Company, held 29 
per cent of the stock of the 
Missouri State Life. In order 
to bring about greater har- 
mony in the ownership, Mr. 
Nardin realized the desirabil- 
ity of having the ownership 
of this stock in the hands of 
people identified with the 
ownership as represented by 


the majority in the director- | 


ate. With his approval In- 
surance Equities of New 
York, with which Mr. Barnes 
is associated, obtained an op- 
portunity to purchase this 
stock. In order to do this in 


BALTIMORE ASS’N STUDYING 


BALTIMORE, Dec. 17 — Ef- 
| forts to determine whether 
death certificates furnished 
by the state health depart- 
ment as part of its routine 





work contained sufficient in- 
formation for insurance com- 
pany purposes will be made 


| by the executive committee of 





the short time required for | 
complete payment, a loan was | 


obtained by Insurance Equi- 
ties from St. Louis banks. 
Subsequent to this, represen- 
tatives of the banks solicited 
and obtained from the direc- 
tors, acting with the advice 
of Superintendent Thompson, 
what is, in effect, an endorse- 
ment of this loan. In certain 
quarters, this endorsement 
was erroneously interpreted 
as a loan by the company to 
Insurance Equities. In order 


to clear up this situation, | 
Mr. Nardin responded to our | 


request for information sub- 
stantially as follows: 


“With advance approval of | 


the insurance commissioner 
of Missouri, we gave approval 
to St. Louis banks of a loan 
to Insurance Equities in 
partial financing of the pur- 
chase of the Kentucky Home 
Life stock which was under- 
taken by Insurance Equities 
for the protection and benefit 
of this company and its poli- 
cyholders. This action was 
approved by a majority of 
our board of directors, not 
one of whom has any interest 
in Insurance Equities or any 
of its affiliates.” 
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the Baltimore Life Under- 
writers’ Association in its 
campaign against paying cor- 


In view of the excellent 
work of Mr. Nardin and his 
associates in the stabilization 
of this company, it seems un- 
fortunate that any question 
should arise regarding this 
transaction which has been 
of material aid in harmoniz- 
ing the ownership of the com- 
pany. 


DEATH CLAIM REQUIREMENTS 


oners’ fees for such papers. 
George S. Robertson, secre- 
| tary of the association, said 
| all insurance companies doing 
| business in Maryland would 
| be circularized in an effort to 
determine the standard of the 
Health Department certifi- 
cates before any further 
action is taken. 

The controversy arose over 
| the practice of coroners, who 
| are state officials, charging 
extra fees for insurance com- 
pany certificates, the amoust 
being based on the insurance 
| figure. The coroners con- 

tended the insurance com- 








| panies required more -data 
than regularly going on death 
papers, and said such in- 
formation necessitated addi- | 
tional work. 











EFFECTIVE 
EQUIPMENT 





help make sales. 





. Sound, liquid financial con- 
dition based on years of con- 
servative financial policy 


. Complete line of policy con- 
tracts 
a. Participating 
b. 


ce. Guaranteed Premium Re- 


. Organized 
tions on many policies 


. Particularly 
ment on life insurance as an 


investment 

5. Excellent correspondence 
course 

6. Schools of instruction in the 
field conducted by Home 
Office men 

7. Low ratio of rejection 

. Non-medical 

9. Substandard service 

10. Low net cost 

11. Age limits—birth to 65 

12. Mail advertising—‘To Pave 


the Way” 


Effective equipment counts for a lot in these 
days of keen competition for sales. 

Consider the above outstanding advantages 
to which—in keeping with NWNL’s reputa- 
tion as a sound, progressive company that has 
the needs and interests of its fieldmen para- 
mount—every N’NL fieldman can lay claim 
as a part of his “effective equipment.” They do 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. J. ARNOLD. Parswent 


STRONG~> Minneapolis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 


Non-participating 


duction with dividends 
after tenth year 


sales presenta- 


strong equip- 
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State and Govt. Probe 
Illinois Life Failure 





Receiver Authorized To Ac- 
cept Bids For Re- 
insurance 





Cuicaco, Dec. 20—De- 
velopments came fast last 
week in the Illinois Life In- 
surance failure, following the 
publication of the prelim- 
inary report of the receiver, 
General Abel Davis, which 
report showed the company 
to be so impaired that reor- 
ganization is considered al- 
must impossible. 

In fact the developments 
took a sensational turn when 
both the United States and 
Illinois governments began 
investigations of the company 
and Governor-elect Henry 
Horner of Illinois asked for 


| additional information so as 


to use the data as a basis for 
reorganization of the state 
insurance department and for 
revision of the insurance 
laws so as to circumvent such 
failures in the future. 
Another development of 
last week was the issuance 
of a statement by Superin- 
tendent of Insurance Harry 
W. Hanson, disclaiming any 
responsibility on behalf of 
the state insurance depart- 
ment, for the failure of the 
life company. He contended 
that the hotel investments 
when made by the life com- 
pany were legal under the 
law and that the superinten- 
dent could not interfere. 
Judge Wilkerson on Tues- 
day authorized the receiver 
to accept bids for the rein- 
surance of the Illinois Life’s 
business, which approximated 
$142,000,000 with 77,000 pol- 
icyholders on Oct.31. The time 
for filing will be left open 
for 30 days and the receiver 
is confident that a reinsur- 
ance will be completed then. 





Conflict of Authority 
Ended 


CuHIcaGo, Dec. 21—The con- 
flict between the Indiana 
state courts and the Federal 
court for the right to liqui- 
date the Northern States 
Life was settled satisfactorily 
Tuesday. The hiatus was 
caused last week when the 
Superior Court at Hammond 
and the Federal Court in 
Chicago named receivers. 
This week the Federal Court 
designated its receiver, John 
A. Massen of Chicago, an- 
cillary receiver for Illinois 
and John W. Morthland of 
Hammond was made receiver. 


Life Insurance 
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3 Years Performance 
(Concluded from page 13) 


mate an Aladdin-like contribution to 
the families of deceased policyholders. 
By the wide-spread distribution of such 
payments throughout all the States of 
the Union there has been an inflow dur- 
ing the last three years of immeasur- 
able financial advantage to the commu- 
nities in which such payments were 
made. And, if that distribution had 
been the only community service of life 
insurance during this depression, life 
insurance management might claim the 
réle of public benefactor. 

This distribution to “Estates and 
Beneficiaries,” however, imposing as its 
totals are, is outstripped by the pay- 
ments made to “Living Policyholders” 
($4,244,343,000). The cash paid directly 
tv living policyholders, in these times of 
individual pressure, enabled the life 
insurance institution to render a more 
helpful and beneficial aid to life insur- 
ance patrons than resulted from the 
cash payments made on policies which 
were matured by the death of the in- 
sured. 


Nation-Wide Influence 


Assemble the great company of the 
living policyholders to whom insurance 
dollars have gone during the last three 
years. They come from every city and 
town and countryside throughout this 
broad land. All of them show signs of 
economic strain. Unemployment, busi- 
ness reverses, investment losses, broken 
banks, threatened foreclosures, called 
loans, reduced values of collateral, or 
other hardships have invaded their com- 
fort and disturbed their happiness. Eco- 
nomic pressure has sapped their re- 
sources, and turned them to sacrifice of 
savings to meet individual or family 
want or business need. They brought 
their life insurance policies to the 
counters of the companies. I like to be- 
lieve that they took away, beyond the 
financial relief, something of comfort 
and hope and courage for the good of 
themselves and of the communities in 
which they lived. Some of them, less 
discouraged than others, sought to pro- 
tect their insurance against lapse and 
asked for loans to pay renewal premi- 
ums. These, in three years time, for 
the renewal of their policies, have had 
credits in the sum of $412,230,000. 
Others more hard pressed sought cash 
for emergency needs and have received 
in the last three years $2,048,678,000. 
The two sets of policy loans for pre- 
mium payments and cash total $2,460,- 
908,000. 

But mingling with these borrowers 
are other policyholders under still more 
urgent economic need, who require for 
their immediate relief the equivalent in 
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cash of their policy values. They have 
left their policies on the counters of the 
companies and have taken away $1,414,- 
252,000. The amount thus paid ex- 
tinguished company liability, but its 
withdrawal was permanent and reduced 
company assets in like volume. 

Contemporaneously with these loans 
and surrenders the companies have 
been paying cash dividends totaling 
during the last three years the sum of 
$212,583,000, aside from the very large 
amounts allowed in reduction of pre- 
miums with which my subject does not 
deal. Endowment maturities and other 
payments have added to the companies’ 
cash disbursements to policyholders the 
sum of $568,830,000. 

These payments in cash to living 
policyholders, as distinguished from es- 
tates or beneficiaries on death claims, 
aggregated during the three years $4,- 
244,343,000. There were other benefits 
not distributed in cash which my data 
does not permit me to segregate, but 
which will appear in the general annual 
statements. 


During the same period the actual 
cash income of the companies has been 
from premiums $7,586,082,000, and 
from interest, dividends and rents 
$2,195,116,000, together $9,781,198,000. 
The income from premium payments 
represents the savings which, in spite 
of the times, policyholders have been 
able to spare and entrust to the com- 
panies for continuation and extension 
of insurance coverage. The income from 
interest, dividends and rents, represents 
current income from invested assets, in 
the custody of the companies, under the 
life insurance plan, for improvement at 
compound interest to assure perform- 
ance of outstanding contracts. Deduct- 
ing the payments in cash to policyhold- 
ers and beneficiaries (other than policy 
loans — an investment item) already 
stated, there was a cash residue of 
$5,660,867,000. The larger part of this 
amount represents policyholders’ equi- 
ties and was invested for their benefit, 
the remainder being used for operating 
expenses. 
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As a result of our expansion program, 


unusually attractive General Agency 
openings are available for the right 
Up * men in most of the ten SOUTH- 
Ye EASTERN states in which we now 
L, & operate. Unexcelled policy contracts, 
, most liberal first year and long time 
renewal commissions, allowance for or- 
ganization and office expenses. 


If you are looking for a real oppor- 
tunity, it will be to your advantage to 
communicate with us. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
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PICTURE which was “brought to 
my attention” a few days ago 
interested me. It was one of the 
sketches in Ripley’s “Believe It or Not” 
daily newspaper cartoon. It showed an 
aged lady who, according to Mr. Ripley, 
had drunk no water in fifty years. 
* * * 
EING myself an assiduous drinker 
of water I was astonished to hear of 
anyone who never drinks it at all and 
who for half a century has never drunk 
any. Was she unique? Do I know any- 
one who cou!d approach such a record? 
_ a 
ASKED a close friend whose opinion 
on every subject except the rolling 
of cigarettes I hold in the highest ad- 
miration and respect. “Where does 
that woman live?” he parried. “She 
lives in Montreal, believe it or not,” I 
said. “Oh well,” he replied, “there’s 
nothing remarkable about it then. I 
spent three weeks in Montreal once and, 
as I remember, I never drank a drop 
of water frem the minute I arrived.” 


S if in answer to prayer my old 
friend Tendren True wandered 

into the office, having stopped off for 
a few hours in our city on his way to 
Palm Beach. I showed him the pic- 


ture of the old lady and asked him | 


what he thought of it. “Not,” he ejacu- 
lated. “You approve of drinking 
water?” I asked with surprise. “Cer- 
tainly not,” he said, two words being 
difficult to ejaculate. “But,” he added, 
“a drink of water every ten or fifteen 
years is probably good for anyone. It’s 
my opinion that if they had watched 
this lady as closely as they did the 
vegetarian Tolstoy they would have 
found she took a sip of aqua now and 
then just as Tolstoy was caught in the 
dining room one midnight, when he 
thought everyone else was asleep, tak- 
ing a couple of bites out of a meat 
sandwich.” Mr. True paused reflec- 
tively. “I presume that meat sandwich 
gave him the inspiration for ‘Crime 
and Punishment,’” he added. 
* * * 

| SAID nothing, but immediately dis- 

counted the value of his opinion on 
the truth of the water drinking story 
because of his error in calling Tolstoy 
the Author of “Crime and Punishment.” 
I shall continue to believe the lady in 
Montreal has not drunk water for fifty 
years and my Christmas wish for her 
is that she will not have to do so for 
the next fifty. 
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William S. Crawford 


who for the past thirteen years has 
been the insurance editor of the 
Journal of Commerce, of New York, 
and who has been actively engaged as 
an insurance journalist since 1898, 
discusses the question of where in- 
surance companies lose their money 
in the Journal of Commerce of last 
Thursday. He cites the case of the 
Svea of Gothenburg and the State, 
of Liverpool which have decided to 
retire from doing business in the 
United States, as well as the Skandia, 
of Stockholm, which will do no more 
direct business here. 

The problem, as Mr. Crawford 
points out, is not one that is felt alone 
by foreign companies. Domestic com- 
panies have long been faced with the 
fact that operation in certain terri- 
tories was a losing venture and that 
there was practically no possibility 
of improving the situation at least for 
a long time to come. For years, Mr. 
Crawford says, the companies have 
continued to do business in sparsely 
settled states where there is only a 
limited premium income and little 
prospect that it will grow. 

A novice might naturally say the 
problem could easily be overcome in 
exactly the same way that the Skandia 
has met it, that is by ceasing to do 
a direct agency business. Or, he 
might say that an equally easy solu- 
tion would be to charge such high 
rates for the insurance that there 
would be no reasonable possibility of 
loss. But neither way would be a 
correct solution. Insurance com- 
panies, nationally known, and espe- 
cially fleets, would hesitate to cease 
writing business in a state where they 
are known and where their name is a 
synonym for protection and stability. 
Rates, it need hardly be stated, are 
not increased to any desired point 
simply at the will of the companies. 
It would be a sad day, for instance, if 
all the great stock fire companies 
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withdrew from, say, Montana, one 
of the states cited by Mr. Crawford 
as an example of territory where 
money is lost instead of made by the 
companies, if they all decided to write 
no more business there and the in- 
habitants were forced to depend 
solely upon mutual companies and 
reciprocal organizations for their pro- 
tection. A sad day, we believe for 
the insured, and, in a sense, a sad day 
for the stock companies since such 
action would be more or less held 
against them as an indication that 
they were unable to meet a situation. 
Another solution, if it might be 
termed that, would be the one ad- 
vanced by those who hold that the 
state should do practically everything 
and would have state fire insurance. 

No more than did Mr. Crawford 
are we advancing a remedy, but are 
simply reviewing briefly the situation. 
American stock fire companies have 
carried this burden for many years. 
It is not probable that they will shirk 
it but now that economy in insurance 
as well as everywhere else is the 
necessary order of the day it is prob- 
able that the ability and ingenuity 
that have made the stock firm com- 
pany what it is will at least succeed in 
reducing the loss that it has suffered 
because of its operation in such un- 
remunerative territory. 


* * * 


F is the opinion 
of the Post Magazine and Insurance 
Monitor of London that in spite of 
the two serious accidents in which the 
S. S. Bermuda was involved most 
underwriters will agree that, so far 
marine insurance is concerned, 
1931 was not at all a bad year. As 
one proof of this it gives the figures 
of the marine department of the Sea 
Insurance Company. At the close of 
1930 the profit released was the 
highest since the close of the 1925 
account in 1926. 
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contact... 


with profit for you 


To the aviator “contact!” means “ready to go!” Action 
follows instantly. The motive power is given its first turn- 
over... the aviator takes off ... alone. To the L. & L. 

& G., however, “contact” means more than mere provision 

of facilities .. . more than the mere turning over of “motive 
power” to you. The L. & L. & G. takes off with you on 
your exploration of new premium fields. 

In your own territory are lines that are often overlooked 
or undervalued . . . Use and Occupancy, Rental Value, 
Explosion . . . lines that demand a slightly different ap- 

proach. L. & L. & G. specialists are equipped to render 

cooperative assistance in the development of those lines 








...to help you analyze your market... to assist you with : — ae ) 
your first “contacts” so that they will mean profit for you. wo LONDON 
GLOBE. 
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Looking Forward 


er Scale 





Although some _ readjust- 
ments must obviously be 
made, no vital changes in the 
conduct of the insurance busi- 
ness are either necessary or 
advisable in the opinion of 


the Insurance Executives’ 
Association, as expressed in 
a talk on Connecticut Insur- 


cember 15. 
Stating that our present 
system of insurance has 


grown up through many gen- 
erations and is the result of 
no accident, Mr. Haid char- 
acterized as “incredible” the 
thought that it could be re- 


for another as one changes 
clothes. Changes, he said, 
will be in the form of read- 
justment, and the present 
system will in its essence be 
the basis of the new. 
Looking forward, Mr. Haid 
finds it unlikely that our 


ily return. Reduced purchas- 
ing power and curtailed trade 


writing income. “With an 
increase in expense cost,” the 
speaker declared, “and the 
curtailing or possible elimi- 
nation of profit, it seems 
probable that the insurance 


be on a somewhat smaller 
scale than for a number of 
years past.” This presages 
close economy 


Haid believes. 
of expense 


Curtailment 
has been in 
process for the past two 
years, Mr. Haid 
stating that the dollar outgo 
of the company organizations 


cent and approximately $4,- 

000,000 less than in 1928. 
Collection problems were 

discussed by the speaker. He 
(Concluded on page 30) 
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With Paul L. Haid | 


Insurance Executives’ | 
Head Sees Insurance | 
Mechanism ona Small-| pe first Monday in Janu- | Analyses of Investments, Losses and Expenses Show 


| New Legislation 
in Pennsylvania 


Qualification Laws 
May Be Subject 
of Debate 





| ary will find new Pennsyl- 


Paul L. Haid, president of | 





ance Day at Hartford, De- | 


made off-hand or exchanged | 





former prosperity will speed- 


means a shrinkage in under- | 


mechanism of tomorrow will | 


throughout | 
the insurance structure, Mr. | 


revealed, | 


in 1933 will be at least 20 per 


vania legislature in session. 
Before the legislators 
through, they will have a | 
mass of insurance legislation | 
before them, it is believed. | 

Insurance Commissioner | 
Armstrong, with the} 


thought of recodification of | 


insurance laws, has asked| stock exchange conscious. 


various insurance organiza- 
tions to suggest laws dealing 
with their end of the busine:s. 
Main question confronting | 
all organizations was qualifi- | 
cations of agent. Views dif- 
fered. One group of fire and | 
casualty agents wants law | 
where new agents work un- 
der licensed broker or agent 
for five years before being 
permitted to go into business 
for themselves. This sugges- 
tion, however, will naturally | 
meet with much opposition | 
| 

| 

| 


| 
| 
| 


in and out of the business. 
Fire men are mainly con- 
cerned with qualification law 
that will keep the non-policy 
writing agent in check. It 
is possible that $25 license 
fee mav be revived. This 
failed of passage at last ses- 
sion two years ago, but may 


| meet better fate now in view | 


of legislators seeking new | 
ways of raising revenue. 





Combined 


Louisvir.LE. Ky., Dec. 20— | 
Globe & Rutgers have com- 
bined the Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee field work, and J. W. | 
Bethel, state agent, and C. I. 
Emrich, special agent. lo- 
cated at Louisville, will here- | 
after look after both states. 
Mr. Bethel is now in Tennes- 
see visiting with the local 
agents, accompanied by Ed 
P. Hatcher, who will shortly | 
be transferred to the Phila- | 
delphia field office of G.&R.., | 


' from which he will handle | 
work in a territory embrac- 
ing part of New Jersey, 


Maryland and Pennsylvania. 


are | 


| yields are far above those of 
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Current Stock Pitces Not True 
Guide to Companies’ Worth 
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Fire Insurance Carriers to Be Relatively Stronger 
Than Stock Quotations Indicate 


By Thomas 


J. V. Cullen 





N recent years one of the major criticisms leveled 
at the American public has been that it is unduly 


If prices on the big 


board are booming, all feel that the times are pros- 
perous, and reversely, if the prices are downward 
bent, depression is obvious. While, of course, prices 
are largely governed by known quantities intimately 


‘concerned with the business, nevertheless so bound 


up is the public in stock market reaction that funda- 
mental factors which have great weight on certain 


‘businesses are overlooked and the prices of the 
| stocks of these corporations are bought or sold not 


on their own merits but on the major trend of the 


exchange. 

This predisposition exists 
with regard to the current 
estimation of the position of 
fire insurance companies. 
Selling prices of leading fire 
insurance stocks are far be- 
low the most conservative 
liquidating value as estab- 
lished by the analysts. At 
the prices sold, their current 


the average investment. A 
few years back, the selling 
prices were oftentimes more 
than double the less conserva- 
tively computed liquidating 
values; and the earning ca- 
pacity at such a price was not 
presumed to reach a satis- 
factory rate for years to 
come. 

In comparing the two 
periods and considering at 
the same time the tangible 
factors of investments, fire 
losses and expenses upon 
which to base a buying pro- 
gram for fire’ insurance 
stocks, we find that in two 
of these three quantities the 
situation for the future of 
fire insurance is far better 
today than it was three and 
four years ago. Considered 








from the third or investment 
holding angle, it is problemat- | 


ical if careful analysis would 
reveal a better situation in 
1928 than at the end of 1932. 

Since fire insurance com- 
panies’ primary concern is 
the payment of losses occa- 
sioned by fire, it is certain 
that if rates are adequate a 
reduction in fire losses 
throughout the area of opera- 
tion must quickly react bene- 
ficially in the financial struc- 
ture. Going to the records 
of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, we find 
that the total fire losses for 
the eleven months of 1932 
were 2 per cent under the 
losses for the similar period 
in 1931 which were in turn 
11.3 per cent under the same 
period in 1930. It is further 
indicated that not since June 
has there been a month of 
1932 in which there was not 
a reduction shown from the 
corresponding month of 1931. 
A trend is thus established 
which augurs well for 1933. 
Moreover, the savings so indi- 
cated forecast an increased 
underwriting profit for the 
companies during 1932 which 
will not only be felt in im- 


(Concluded on page 31) 
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Albert Sauer Most Wise 
and Powerful Meow 


Heads St. Louis Court of 
Organization 





St. Louts, Dec. 20—Albert 
Sauer, claims manager of the 
St. Louis, Mo., office of the 
General Accident, Fire & Life 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd., 
has been elected Most Wise 
and Powerful Meow of the 
St. Louis Court of the Great 
and Jovial Order of Cats 
Meow and early in January 
will be inducted into the pest, 
succeeding Joseph W. Law- 
rence of the W. H. Markham 
& Company insurance agency. | 

The other officers elected | 
by the St. Louis Court are: | 
Most Sagacious Recorder of 
Meows, Joseph C. Sanders; 
Most Faithful Keeper of the 
Catnip, Bernard Hobold; 
Outside Keeper of the Watch, | 
Charles W. DeWitt; Inside 
Keeper of the Watch, George | 
Loud; Members of the Board | 
of Directors, Jules Kortanek 
and John L. Kelly; chairman 
of membership committee, | 
J. T. V. Keller, chairman o 
by-laws committee, Dent H. 
Painter; chairman of finance | 
committee, Arthur J. Bitter, 
and delegates to the Royal | 
Court of the Great & Jovial 
order of Cats Meow, Joseph | 
A. Carlin and Mark Crawley. 

The St. Louis Court is the | 
oldest of the branches of the 
Cats Meow, a general insur- 
ance organization which was 
launched in St. Louis ten | 
years ago. It is the one asso- | 
ciation in which all branches 
of insurance meet on common 
grounds. | 
On a number of occasions | 

| 
| 








the effectiveness of this or- 
ganization has proven of 
real value to the insurance 
industry, a notable example 
being its work against the ef- 
fort to put the state of Mis- 
souri into the insurance busi- 
ness through a proposition 
for state fund workmen’s 
compensation insurance. 





N. E. Insurance Exchange 


The annual meeting of the 
New England Insurance Ex- 
change will be held January 
7, 1933. Nominations for the 
new executive committee in- 
cludes Frank Mills, of the 
Travelers, Gordon L. Brown 
of the Northern Assurance 
Company, and F. F. Porter 
of the Phoenix Assurance. 
Merrill F. Ramsay, of the | 
Continental, has been nomi- 


nated to serve as first vice- | 


president for 1933. 


Fire Insurance 


The Fundamentals of | 
Premium Collections | 


Methods of Fifty Successful 
Hartford Fire Agents 
Summarized 


The money situation has 
made the collection of fire 
insurance premiums as im- 
portant to local agents as 
new business production. Be- 
yond a doubt lax methods in 
the collection department of 


local agencies has brought 
about the _ retirement of 
many. The enterprising 


editors of the Hartford Agent 
made a research recently of 
their more successful agents 
as to the methods employed 
by them in counteracting the 
credit evil. More than fifty 
replies were printed in two 


| successive issues of that pa- 


per. From them were de- 
duced six fundamentals. As 
the editor says, “They are 
worthy of study” and we 
repeat them: 

1. Some form of a “pay up 
or cancel” rule. 

2. Use of instalment pay- 
ments and premium notes. 

3. Personal delivery of 
renewals, 


$! Service and Inspection 
Charge 


A service and inspection 
charge of $1 will be made on | 
each and every policy taking 
effect after January 1 upon | 
which the premium is less | 
than $15 for the term there- | 
of according to a rule adopted 
by the Chicago Board of Un- | 
derwriters. The rule states | 
that the charge shall be at- 
tached by a sticker placed | 
only upon the filing face of | 
the policy and shall not be 
made a part of the premium. | 
Associate members of the | 
Board and members on ex- 
change business will be en- 
titled to the same proportion 
of the service and inspection 
charge as they are of the 
policy premium. 








4. Withholding renewal | 
policies with premiums of | 
under $10 until payment is | 
received or definite arrange- | 
ments for payment made. 

5. Prompt follow-up on 
day payment is promised. 

6. No new business ac- | 
cepted unless a_ complete | 
understanding about payment 
is made at the time policy 
is sold. 





| economies and 





Looking Forward 
With Paul L. Haid 
(Concluded from page 29) 


said that the preservation 
and solvency of agencies can 
only be accomplished by a 
far more extensive agree- 
ment among companies and 
agents than has ever before 
been attempted. A great deal 
will be gained if agents will 
so order their affairs as to 
keep the monies of the com- 
pany separate and distinct 
from their own and convert 
to their own use only so much 
as is rightfully theirs. 

Of agency relations in gen- 
eral, Mr. Haid, citing the in- 
ter-dependence of companies 
and agents, expressed the 
need of thoroughly coopera- 
tive action and the hope that 
both elements would put 
aside the needless and waste- 
ful bickerings and disputes. 

Restating the primary 
aims of the Insurance Execu- 
tives’ Association, which lie 
in the direction of effecting 
reforms in 
fire insurance practices, Mr. 
Haid paid a tribute to the 
fine existing organizations 
both among companies and 


agents. “I should like to see 
these organizations truly 
| comprehensive,” he _ said. 
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“They are the vehicles where- 
regiment our- 
selves for joint action.” 

Mr. Haid also had some- 
thing of interest to say on the 
casualty angle. “The inter- 
locking ownership of fire, 
casualty and surety compa- 
nies which has taken place 
during recent years, presents 
an entirely new problem,” he 
said. “The fire business and 
the casualty business can no 
longer be conducted separate- 
ly and apart from each other. 
They must be brought into 
closer agreement as to the 
essential elements of competi- 
tion and agency relationship. 
There must exist a farreach- 
ing cooperation between the 
various classes of companies. 
There should be a common 
ground upon which both 
classes of stock insurance 
carriers may meet and where- 
on the community of interest 
is completely recognized.” 





Dividends Declared 
A semi-annual dividend of 
$1 a share has been declared 
by the Insurance Company of 
North America. 





Directors of the Central 
Fire Insurance Company, of 
Baltimore, have declared a 
dividend of 10 cents a share. 
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New Pier Schedule 
Is Adopted 
N. Y. Fire Ins. Exchange 
Recognizes Construction 
Specifications 





At the December meeting 
of the New York Fire In- 
surance Exchange held last 
week a new pier schedule was 
adopted. The new schedule 
takes into consideration re- 
vised specifications for sub- 
structure construction devel- 
oped as a result of the Cu- 
nard Line pier fire last May, 
which were approved by the 
National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, the American As- 
sociation of Port Authorities 
the Railway Fire Protection 
Association and the Dock De- 
partment of the City of New 
York. 


The new _ specifications 
listed include: 
Transverse fire walls or 


fire breaks shall be provided 
at intervals not exceeding 160 
feet. 

(a) For piers of incom- 
bustible construction the fire 
walls shall extend from two 


feet above low water to un- | 


derside of deck and shall be 
constructed of at least six 
inches of reinforced concrete 
or its equivalent. 

(b) For piers of combusti- 
ble construction, fire breaks 
shall extend from low water 
to underside of deck and shall 
be constructed of two thick- 
nesses of two-inch well-sea- 
soned tongued and grooved 
planks placed diagonally. 
They shall be thoroughly 
coated at least once each year 
with fire-retarding paint. An 
approved water curtain shall 
be securely installed on each 
side of each fire break. 

Fire hatchways not less 
than 2%x2% feet in size 
shall be constructed in the 
center driveway on each side 
of each fire wall and (or) 
fire break, and at the water 
and shore ends of pier. Under 
each hatchway there shall be 
constructed a suitable plat- 
form with substantial guard 
rails. Each hatchway to be 
provided with suitable desig- 
nating sign and fitted with 
easily removable cover. 

Openings for _ revolving 
nozzles and (or) cellar pipes, 
at least ten inches in diame- 
ter, fitted with easily remov- 
able cast iron covers without 
openings, shall be provided 
for fire department use at 
intervals not exceeding fifty 
feet longitudinally and trans- 
versely. 
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New Jersey News and Comment 





A meeting of the Bergen 
County Association of Insur- 
ance Agents was held yester- 
day at the Oritani Field 
Club, Hackensack. 


* 


In a joint report of the 
committees for investors in 
securities of the suspended 
Fidelity Title and Mortgage 
Guaranty Trust Company of 
Ridgewood, it is announced 
that progress has been made 
in the study of the company’s 
affairs and plans and recom- 
mendations in the interest of 
all parties concerned would 
be submitted shortly. 


* bd 


The Controller of Curren- 
cy, in his report to Congress 


for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1932, states that 
New Jersey holds second 


place in the number of Build- 
ing and Loan Associations 
with 1559, Pennsylvania be- 
ing first, having 3268. 


* 


* 


In the matter of tax pay- 


| ments to the State from the 


various towns, the closing re- 


Everybody is playing “close to 
the client” these days. Hence 
the financial condition of the 


company behind the policy is 


| nicipalities in Bergen County 





mittances for the year reveal 
the severe effects of the gen- 
eral business disturbance and 
depression which have pre- 
vailed. Of the seventy mu- 


41 paid in full, 11 in part, 
while 18 defaulted. 


The “part-paid” firemen 
who have served as a sup- 
plementary unit to the Hack- 
ensack fire fighting system 
since the paid department 
was organized in 1914 have 
been notified that for the en- 
suing year their pay would 
be discontinued. 

ok 


* bs 


In the widespread move- 
ment to cut down expendi- 
tures for purposes of econo- 
my or budget balancing, Ora- 
dell, Little Ferry and Pali- 
sades Park have been added 
to the list of towns so acting. 
Under a new appraisal for 
fire insurance purposes the 
aggregate reduction in value 
of school buildings and their 
contents located in the last 
mentioned township amount- 
ed to more than $80,000. 





| 
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Current Stock Prices 
Not True Guide 
(Continued from page 29) 


proved surpluses in the cur- 
rent annual statements, but 
will also bring to the invest- 
ment portfolio a list of stocks 
and bonds purchased at de- 
pression levels. These pur- 
chases, as the business situa- 
tion improves, are sure to 
enhance in value. 

In the matter of expenses, 
there is every indication that 
the cost of operation has 
undergone a not inconsider- 
able reduction. Economy has 
been the watchword in insur- 
ance management for at least 
the past three years. Many 
of the savings now effected 
will continue into subsequent 
years as undoubtedly they 
have brought operation upon 
a more efficient basis. The 
vital importance of this to 
the future worth of the in- 
dividual fire insurance com- 
panies cannot be overempha- 
sized. 

In the matter of invest- 
ments, without touching deep- 
ly into this question, it may 
be said that the companies 
during the prosperous era 
had on their books many in- 


' vestments purchased at mar- 
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a point of first consideration. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 





ket levels in excess of their 
inherent values. This was 
not because of an unwise 
investment policy, but rather 
due to the fact that circum- 
stances of inflation over 
which they had no control 
necessitated purchases. at 
these current price levels. 
During the past three years 
the companies have had an 
opportunity not only to mark 
down these securities to a 
level approximating true 
worth of the stocks, but, in 
addition, have had opportuni- 
ties to secure valuable invest- 
ments at prices below true 
worth. As time moves on and 
these securities rise to a point 
commensurate with their 
earning capacity, the com- 
panies will be in a sounder 
position than ever previously. 

With these various facts in 
mind, it would seem that in 
discussing fire insurance 
companies, it would be reflec- 
tive of an individual’s astute- 
ness to make some endeavor 
to obtain fundamental in- 
formation regarding the fire 
insurance companies rather 
than to base his estimate on 
the superficial fact that be- 
cause the stock market prices 
are off so must the value of 
fire insurance companies be 
correspondingly rated down- 
ward. 


Fire Insurance 
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Hudson and Svea in 
Kentucky 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dec. 20— 
In connection with Hudson 
and Svea having reinsured 
their Kentucky business into 
the Home of New York, Mar- 
shall Mellor, state agent for 
the Home group, at Louis- 
ville, said that the Home or 
its affiliates were already in 
about 75 per cent of the agen- 
cies that these two companies 
were in, which would make it 
comparatively easy to hold 

and handle the business. 





Retires from Fire Field 


The Atlantic Insurance Co., 
Dallas, Tex., which was or- 
ganized in 1922 by inter- 
ests allied with the Gulf In- 
surance Company as a stock 
fire insurance company with 
a capital of $100,000 and 
$50,000 surplus, is now re- 
tired from the fire insurance 
field and is confining itself 
to automobile liability policies 
in the territories where the 
Gulf Insurance Co. is not per- 
mitted to write. 





Heads Merged Fire Com- 
panies 

Bertram N. Carvalho, vice- 
president of the Rossia In- 
surance Co. and the Rossia 
International Corp., has been 
named president of the 
merged Fire Reinsurance Co. 
and the Metropolitan Fire 
Insurance Co. The stock of 
both the merged companies 
was owned by the Transat- 
lantic Securities Corp. of 
Hartford, a subsidiary of the 
Societe Anonyme of Paris, 
France. Mr. Carvalho was 


surance. 





Advantage of State Insurance 
Demonstrated 

GUNTERSVILLE, ALA., Dec. 
20—The Marshall County 
high school here was de- 
stroyed by fire recently at 
a loss of $22,500, and the 
county is unable to rebuild 
because the state insurance 
fund, in which it was insured, 
has failed so far to pay off. 
The state educational au- 
thorities assess each county 
a special fee to cover such 
losses. Marshall County has 
paid its fee regularly but is 
now advised that other coun- 
ties have not paid and that, 
therefore, there is no money 
in the state insurance fund 
to pay the loss. 


Fire Insurance 











PROBLEMS OF INSURING SPECIE 
SHIPMENTS ACROSS ATLANTIC 





Insuring Gold in Transit Involves Serious Hazards; 
Gigantic Liabilities Per Risk Require 
Money Reinsurance Treaties 





NE of the things inter- 
esting marine under- 
writers today is the 


possibility of a resumption in | 
the near future of heavy | 


specie shipments across the 
Atlantic. Methods of insur- 
ing gold in transit have al- 
ways been something of a 


controversial question in in- | 
“Nauticus,” | 


surance circles. 
the shipping journal, recently 
quoted some interesting re- 
marks on this subject by G. 
A. T. Hardy of London. He 
writes that although much 
has been said about the in- 
adequacy of the rates 
charged for specie insurance, 
it is doubtful if even the 
doubling of the current rates 
would materially lessen the 
total loss hazard or justify 
an increase in net retentions, 
although it would yield a 
greater volume of premiums 


| to meet possible general av- 


erage claims. 

On the subject of working 
profits, the author points out 
the pitfalls which lie ahead 
of underwriters of small lines 
who reckon as profits the net 
premium yield of the busi- 
ness and make no provision 
for a special reserve fund. 
He quotes a prominent un- 
derwriter to the effect that 
any balance of specie premi- 
ums is not really a_ profit. 


Gigantic liabilities per risk | 


are frequently run, and if 
one of those big risks became 
a total loss it would not be 


president of the Fire Reas-| fair to call upon the premi- 


ums from other classes of 
business received within the 
year to pay the specie loss. 


His view was that the bal- | 


ance of specie premium 
should be conserved in a sep- 
arate account, and that this 
account should remain in sus- 
pense until the balance had 
reached a point where it co- 
incided with the _ highest 
amount which the company 
concerned would retain on a 
single specie risk. In the case 
of small companies’ with 
small reserves, such a sys- 
tem, in the writer’s view, 
would be the only safe basis 
on which to retain consider- 
able specie lines. 
Small underwriters 


of which they retain 10 per 


cent or less have, thanks to | 


the overriding commissions, 


who | 
write enormous specie lines | 


| made a profit on the business 
itself. But such cessions 
| under treaties beget compen- 
| sation in some other form, so 
that the company’ which 
originally accepted the direct 
risk and ceded a part thereof 
on a reinsurance treaty, may 
eventually receive back, on 
some reinsurance contract, 
part of the same risk which, 
in the meantime, had passed 
through three or four hands, 
and whose rate had become 
diminished by commission or 


The ultimate resting place 
of such reinsurance is ob- 
secure. 


London market would bear 
the major part of any seri- 
ous casualty, for the British 
representatives form _ the 
major portion of the market. 

“The amounts written by 
the American companies,” 
the article states, “are puny 
by comparison with the 
amounts which British insur- 
ers accept, either directly 
through agencies in America 
or through reinsurance con- 
tracts placed in London. 

In very few cases were the 
| high rates in London applied 

to original business. They 
| were nearly all in respect of 
| reinsurance of underwriters 
| and companies who could not 
afford to write the unexpect- 
edly heavy lines which had 
poured in upon them from 
many sources, and they were 
forced to reinsure part of 
their liability at a much in- 
creased rate. 

Another point in specie in- 

surance is the question of the 
types of vessels that are 
| used. During the time of the 
| heavy shipments, inferior 
| steamers were used in some 
cases due to the scarcity of 
| high class liners caused by 
the withdrawal from service 
of many of the big units on 
account of the crisis in pas- 
|senger traffic. In the ab- 
/sence of stipulation to the 
contrary, shippers main- 
tained that they were at lib- 
erty to use inferior type of 
boat and only pay the nor- 
mal rate, whereas it was 
never the intention of under- 
writers to include at the nor- 
mal rates on specie covers 
anything but the highest 
| type of Atlantic liner. 





discounts during every stage. | 


But there is no doubt | 
that, in a market sense, the | 








Joint Advisory 
Committee Formed 





Thirteen Chicago Ins. 
Organizations Are 
Represented 





CuHicaGo, ILL., Dec. 21— 
Formation of a joint advisory 
committee for legislative pur- 
poses and representing all 
insurance interests in IIli- 
nois, was effected last week. 
In all 13 insurance organiza- 
tions are represented. 

They are as follows: 


| Chicago Board of Underwriters. 


Illinois Association of Insurance 
Agents. hie 
Insurance Brokers Association 


of Illinois. 
Chicago Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. 
Illinois Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. 

Surety Underwriters 
tion of Chicago. 
Chicago Association of Insurance 
Agents. 
Health and 


Associa- 


Accident Under- 


writers Conference. 

Life Insurance Companies of 
Illinois. 

Casualty Insurance Managers 


Club. 

National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 

Insurance Federation of Illinois. 

Insurance Committee, Illinois 
Chamber of Commerce. 


The plan is for each organ- 
ization to submit to the com- 
mittee in advance any bill 
affecting the business which 
they propose to have intro- 
duced at the forthcoming 
regular session of the legisla- 
ture. The plan further con- 
templates the submission in 
advance of all amendments 
and legislation to the super- 
intendent of insurance, and 
it is anticipated that the su- 
perintendent will cooperate 
with the committee. 

It has been explained that 
the individual organizations 
will not necessarily be bound 
by any action of the commit- 
tee as a whole, if in the opin- 
ion of any organization the 
needs of its particular branch 
of the business requires leg- 
islation which does not find 
favor with the majority of 
the organizations. 

The committee already has 
discussed the proposal for 
separation of the state in- 
surance division from the de- 
partment of trade and com- 
merce to act as an independ- 
ent state department with a 
commissioner and, though 
favoring the idea in general, 
has come to the conclusion 
that, in view of present eco- 
nomic conditions and the pos- 
sibility that this change 
might invlove some additional 
expense on the part of the 
state, the change should not 
be urged at this time. 
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Notable Speakers At 





Five Hundred Agents and Home Office Officials 
Meet at Hartford; Governor Cross Asserts That 
"This Situation Cannot Last Forever" 





HE eighth annual Connecticut Insurance Day, 


the speakers and the topics discussed. Five hun- 


conference which was conducted by the insurance 
companies of the state, the State Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Connecticut Field Club, the Connecticut 
Association of Insurance Agents and the Casualty 
and Surety Association of Connecticut. 

The speakers included the ————— 
governor of Connecticut, 
Paul L. Haid, president of 
the Insurance Executives 
Association, Insurance Com- 
missioner Howard P. Dun-| 


The convention was called 
to order by George E. Turner, 
president of the First Rein- 
surance Company, of Hart- 
ford, and general chairman 


L. McConaughy, president of | companies as a result of the 


Governor Cross, who spoke 
at the luncheon, said that 
there had been attempts to 
reduce expenses here and 
there but that as yet we 
have not begun to reduce ex- 
penses to the point they will 
have to be reduced. But he 
introduced a somewhat cheer- 
ing note by concluding with 
the remark: “This situation 
cannot last forever.” 

Commissioner Dunham de- 
voted himself to the topic of 
rate cutting and free insur- 
ance. He said rate cutting 
was rampant in Connecticut 
and asserted that it has got 
to stop. He said it was also 
true of free insurance. 

Dr. Huebner blamed spec- 
ulation for the depression and 
said it would end only when 
it had burned itself out. He 
also scored bankers who were 
not bankers. 

Commissioner Brown, of 
Massachusetts, quoted from 
replies made by prospective 
insurance agents examined in 
his state as to their qualifica- 
tions to sell insurance. 


S. Huebner, 
professor of insurance and 
commerce at the Wharton | 
School of Finance and dean 
of the American College of 
Underwriters; Clarence T. 
Hubbard, assistant secretary 
of the Automobile Insurance 
Company, John J. Hall, of 
the National Bureau of Casu- 
alty & Surety Underwriters, 
George L. Hunt, vice-presi- | 
dent of the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, who was chairman of 
the conference of life insur- 
ance representatives; Harold 
W. Hatch, president of the 
Connecticut Association of 
Insurance Agents, chairman 
of the conference of fire, cas- 
ualty and surety representa- 
tives; Thomas C. Cheney, of 
Morrisville, Vt., chairman of 
the advisory board of the 
New England Association of 
Insurance Agents; and 
Frederick V. Bruns, presi- 
dent of the Excelsior In- 
surance Company and Bruns 
Company, Inc., Syracuse, 
N. E. 


Dr. Solomon 
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Conn. Insurance Day Annual Event for American 


dred agents and home office officials attended the | 


N 


ACCIDEN T-— BONDING — MISCELLANEOUS 


Christmas Party 
This Evening 





Surety and N. Y. 
Casualty 





More than 600 officers and 
employees of the home offices 
of the American Surety Com- 
pany and the New York 


.°%? | Casualty C y, its affil- 
held at Hartford last Thursday, was distin- | Sahai din a 
guished because of the number and importance of | 


iate, including those of the 
Metropolitan branch offices, 
will hold their fourteenth 
consecutive Christmas party 
this evening in the American 
Surety Building at 100 
Broadway. The twenty-sec- 
ond and twenty-third floors 


| have been specially decorated 


ham, Dr. William Lyon| of the convention. 
Phelps, professor of English Mr. Haid analyzed the 
literature at Yale; Dr. James} problems facing insurance | 


| Deming, 
man of the board, vice-chair- | 


Wesleyan University; Mer-| depression. His remarks are | 
ton L. Brown, insurance com-| summarized in another} 
missioner of Massachusetts; | column. 





for the occasion. Following 
a Christmas dinner, there 
will be bridge, quoits and 
dancing, with music furnish- 
ed by two orchestras. 
Among the officers of the 
two companies who plan to 
attend are Messrs. F. W. 
Lafrentz, R. R. Brown, A. 
F. Lafrentz and _ Richard 
respectively chair- 


man, president and first vice- 
president of the American 
Surety Company, and J. Car- 
roll French, W. E. McKell 
and W. M. Tomlins, Jr., re- 
spectively vice-chairman of 
the board, president, and first 
vice-president of the New 
York Casualty Company. 








Clarence T. Hubbard, as- 
sistant secretary of the Auto- 
mobile Insurance Company, 
spoke on “How You Can 
Improve Your Business.” 

Dr. Phelps spoke of the life 
of Mussolini, and Dr. Mc- 
Conaughy who gave the con- 
cluding address, took his 
audience on an imaginary 
tour of Florence, Italy, in the 
year 1452, when the populace 
gathered to honor Ghiberti, 
who forged the bronze doors 
of the Florence Cathedral, 
taking fifty years to complete 
the work. If the ills of the 
country are to be cured it 
must be by labor and sweat, 
he said. How to use the 
schools for the dissemination 
of safety propaganda, was 
described by Mr. Hall. 





as 


| Depository Bonds 
in Pennsylvania 


Alarm State 
Officials 


| Recent Court Decisions 


A most pertinent subject 
in Pennsylvania today is de- 
pository bonds. Recent court 
decisions have aided in that. 

First, there was a decision 
in which the court held that 
companies cannot cancel 
bonds on deposits made prior 
to cancellation notice. Sec- 
ond, was the dismissal of a 
suit brought by the National 
Surety stockholder, in which 
the court congratulated the 
company from refraining 
from being a party to the suit 
and then dismissed action 
seeking to enjoin the National 
Surety from paying the 
state before the state had ex- 
ercised priority rights in 
closed banks. Companies 
charge the banks the same 
rates as_ individuals, the 
court said. Therefore, there 
should be no discrimination 
in making state exercise pri- 
ority right before collecting 
from company. 

While both court actions 
were victories for Common- 
wealth, the first has greatly 
perturbed state officials, for 
the state has interpreted the 
law as being one where com- 
panies can refuse to accept 
responsibility on new deposits 
and where liability of com- 
panies decreases as_ with- 
drawals are made. 








Claim Men Elect 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dec. 20— 
The Louisville Claim Men’s 
Association, composed of 
claim men of insurance com- 
panies, transportation and in- 
dustrial concerns, recently 
met and elected officers as fol- 
lows: President, J. R. Nut- 
ter, supervisor of safety and 
claims, Kentucky & Indiana 
Terminal R. R., Louisville; 
vice-president, F. T. Garnett 
of the Liberty Fire Insurance 
Co.; secretary, S. E. Bevins, 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, and 
treasurer, J. J. Etheridge, Jr., 





Aetna Casualty & Surety. 
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PENING the morning’s mail, 

found a letter, which, although b 
was not marked “Do not open until 
Christmas,” informed me graciously 
that certain remarks made recently in 
this column had been appreciated. I was 
surprised and delighted, as a young lady 
once remarked in these pages, and I cer- 
tainly appreciate seeing such things in 
writing. After making a note to have 
the epistle framed in a suitable manner, 
and having arranged the flowers 
prettily about the room, I sit down to 
eke out some more words for this 
hebdomadal offering. 


* *« * 


OMEHOW, the old type machine 
hops along more merrily today than 
usual. Were it human I should suspect 
o.t.m. of ulterior motives for behaving 
so admirably at this time of year. It 
probably wants a new can of oil for 
Christmas. Look! The pesky 
thing made a prodigious leap just then. 
I have intended for some time to have 
the repair man in to fix it, but such mat- 
ters continually slip my mind. This 
letter i has a habit of sticking and it is 
disconcerting when there is a column 
to be written. Again! 
Apparently, o.t.m. would like to start 
a new paragraph already. Well, then 
have your own way. 


* * « 


T’S about time I had my way! The way 

I get batted around week after week 
is shameful. Of course I want a new 
can of oil, and I don’t want to wait until 
Christmas for it either, get me? If you 
had called that repair man in about 
three months ago my i wouldn't stick. 
You use it too much anyhow, you dope! 





| PEOPLE Anpb 





PROBLEMS 


IN CASUALTY INSURANCE 


W hen Paul L. Haid, 


president of the Insurance Execu- 
tives Association, mentioned, in the 
course of his Connecticut Insurance 
Day address at Hartford last week, 
the necessity of closer agreements 
among fire and casualty companies in 
the matter of competition and agency 
relationship, he touched on a sore and 
vital spot. Much confusion and dis- 
tress has resulted in various sections 
of the country from the varying prac- 
tices of fire and casualty insurance 
companies that are members of the 
same fleet. Oftentimes a fire com- 
pany will subscribe to the strictest 
standards of board practice in a terri- 
tory while its casualty running mate, 
frequently planted in the same 
agencies, will be comparatively foot- 
loose and fancy free. Some years ago 
fire and casualty running mates, while 
enjoying a community of ownership 
and directorates, customarily retained 


| individual managements, but of re- 


You haven’t given me a bit of atten- | 


tion since we came to Philadelphia, and 
now you call me an “old type machine!” 
I’li have you know I am a Remington 
Noiseless, and practically new at that. 
And don’t accuse me of ulterior motives 
when I try to help you out! I heard 
Ralph Reed Wolfe tell you that you 


were two days late with this column. | 


Yes, I said column, not “hebdomadal of- 
fering!” You sound as if you had been 
reading the dic— 
* * * 
HAT will be quite enough, 0o.t.m. 
When I want your advice, I’ll ask for 
it. I’ll get you a can of oil, but I want 
no insubordination, do you understand? 
O. K., boss, let’s let bygones be bygones. 
How about wishing all the boys a Merry 
Christmas? signed o.t.m. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
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cent years there has been a tendency 
to draw the fire and casualty units of 
a fleet closer together. The directing 
executives of the large fire fleets are 
now generally more directly concerned 
with the management of the casualty 
companies in the group. It is incon- 
sistent for President A to head one 
kind of company in the fire insurance 
field and a company of quite different 
character in the casualty insurance 
business or vice versa. Many well 
informed persons believe that much 
of the important work which. the In- 
surance Executives Association aims 
to perform will have its definite re- 
verberations in the casualty insurance 
field. 


Piate glass insurance 
used to be considered one of the most 
desirable lines, in point of profit, 
which a casualty company could 
write. In the old days there were 


several companies which wrote this 
business exclusively and they always 
came out well in the black at the end 
of the year. During the last two or 
three years, however, there has been 
an increasing amount of malicious 
damage to plate glass reported. In 
Chicago the situation grew so critical 
that rates had to be increased. Even 
so, underwriters there are skeptical 
of the companies making a profit if 
the present rate of breakage persists 
Two hundred and one such instances 
were reported by members of the 
Cook County Plate Glass Insurance 
Bureau in November. The current 
issue of the Hartford Agent, publica- 
tion of the Hartford Fire and the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity, 
takes up the question and the editor 
notes that one of the pet methods of 
racketeers in this field concerns the 
use of acids to destroy the fitness of 
the glass for display purposes. The 
standard policy does not cover this 
contingency. Several companies are 
now using a special endorsement to 
cover this new hazard. Some time 
ago a report was circulated that a 
large number of plate glass windows 
were broken in the Loop by glaziers 
who thus hoped to secure employ- 
ment. The charge was indignantly 
denied by glazier’s organizations. 
One glacier said he believed Life com- 
panies employed poisoners to work 
among their annuitants so that pay- 
ments might be reduced. 


* * x 


Among the seasonal lines 
that casualty and surety agents should 
be working is that of license bonds. 
New bonds for various state, county 
and municipal permits and contracts 
are required on January 1. It is 
simply a question of alertness and 
resourcefulness on the part of agents 
who go after them as the business 
must be written by some one. 
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Unemployment Ins. 


Bills in Maryland 


At Least Three Will Be 
Presented to the 
Legislature 





BALTIMORE, Dec. 20.—A 
three-cornered fight for pas- 
sage of unemployment insur- 
ance bills at the coming ses- 
sion of the Legislature loom- 
ed today. 

Such measures are expect- 
ed to be introduced by some 
legislator representing Rabbi 
Edward L. Israel, chairman 
of the municipal commission 
on employment stabilization; 
by Frank J. Hirt, member of 
the House of Delegates from 
Baltimore, and State Senator 
E. Milton Altfeld. 

The Israel bill, reported to 
have strong backing, still is 
in the process of formation. 
Its sponsors declined to dis- 
cuss its details until the bill 
has been finally drafted. 

Mr. Hirt announced 
measure would require all 


| 





his | 


corporations and individuals | 


employing more than eight 
persons to pay the State 2 
per cent of the 
their gross payroll. This 
would be used as a fund with 


amount of | 


which to pay all worthy un- | 


employed workers out of 


jobs, from no fault of their | 


own, 50 per cent of their av- 
erage weekly wage for a 
maximum of 13 weeks in any 
year. 


In addition, unemployed 


parents of one child would | 
receive an extra 5 per cent | 
of their average wage, while | 
those with two or more chil- | 


dren would get an extra 10 
per cent. The minimum of 
such payments would be $5 
a week and the maximum $18. 

Only those unemployed 
who worked as much as 26 
weeks in the two previous 
years would be eligible to re- 
ceive the insurance. 
ers guaranteeing that each of 


their workers would receive | 


Employ- | 


at least 39 weeks of a mini- | 


mum of 36 hours work each 
year would be exempt from 
the bill. Farm labor also 
would be excluded. The pre- 
posed law would become cf- 
fective November 1, 1933. 

“My bill,’ Mr. Hirt said, 
“would help business in gen- 
eral and would aid in stabil- 
izing employment.” 

Under Senator Altfeld’s 
plan, employers would be 
charged 2 per cent of the 
wages paid to their insured 
employed. Each eligible em- 
ployee also would be charged 
1 per cent of his weekly 
earnings. 
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The country is emerging from the depression 
of the past three years, just as it has emerged 
from other periods of economic readjustment. 
The American Surety Group pays tribute to 
the loyalty and untiring effort of insurance 
agents who have contributed to the recovery, 
and extends to them cordial greetings of the 


season and best wishes for the New Year. 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
of New York 
(Organized 1884) 
Home Office: 100 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
(Organized 1890) 
Home Office: 80 John Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Other Affiliated Companies of the American 


Surety Group 


CANADIAN SURETY COMPANY 
Home Office: Canada Permanent Building 


TORONTO, CANADA 


CIA. MEXICANA DE GARANTIAS, S. A. 
Tacuba and Marconi Streets 
CITY OF MEXICO 


MEXICO 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Burglary, 
Robbery, Forgery, Plate Glass, 


Automobile and Liability Insurance 
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New York Robbery Rates 
Raised 


The National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers has announced an 
increase in robbery insur- 
ance rates in the Bronx, 
Brooklyn and Queens _ be- 
cause of an increase in the 
number of office and store 
holdups during the past year. 
The bureau also announced 
that Arizona, heretofore al- 
lotted the lowest of such in- 
surance rates, is no longer 
in that class. In California, 
where Los Angeles’ and 
San Francisco counties were 
assigned the highest rates, 
San Francisco has now been 
put in the same class with 
the rest of the state, which 
means a moderate decrease. 


Rates also have been re- 
duced for Detroit, while 
other places now having 


higher rates are Cleveland, 
Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 

The bureau’ announced 
that rate concessions are 
made where a new kind of 
safe, known as “F,” is used. 
This safe is said to be one 
of the strongest ever made 
and will withstand attacks 
by the use of explosives and 
mechanical tools of all kinds 
for at least an hour. 





Not Embraced 


FRANKForT, Ky., Dec. 20. 
—An article such as a boiler 
which may be used in sev- 
eral contracts cannot be con- 
sidered as being embraced 
within the definition of the 
clause in a surety company’s 
contract which provides that 
it shall be responsible for 
the payment of “material 
used in the carrying” out 
of a contract, the court of 
appeals ruled today in re- 
versing the judgment of the 
Jefferson Circuit Court in 
favor of the Pennsylvania 
Boiler works against the 
Union Indemnity Company, 
surety on the bond of a con- 
tractor engaged in construct- 
ing a sewer. 





Tobin & Tobin Form 


Reciprocal 


The Metropolitan Lloyds 
Reciprocal Organization of 
Miami, Fla., is being formed 
by Tobin & Tobin, prominent 
realty and insurance agents 
of Miami, Fla. It is expected 
that this organization will 
write fire, tornado, automo- 
bile, plate glass, burglary and 
hold-up insurance. This or- 
ganization is expected to be- 
gin operation on or about 
Jan. 15, 1933. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
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In extending to you the Season's 
Greetings, we look forward with 
hope and confidence to greater 


prosperity for all in the year to come 





THE ATNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
affiliated with 

THE ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY — THE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 

THE STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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